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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The peculiarly revolting feature in the recent mur- 
ders in Ireland is not so much their audacious defiance 
of the Government as their cowardice. It is always 
the same. Four or five men armed with rifles or revol- 
vers set upon one man and do him to death. Four or 
five men knock at the bedroom door of the Lord Mayor 
of Cork, and when the wretched man gets out of bed 
and opens the door, he’ is immediately shot down like 
an animal. Four men enter a tram-car in Dublin in 
broad daylight, carrying revolvers in their pockets, 
and calmly seat themselves beside or behind their vic- 
tim. The car stops; the men set upon Mr. Bell, pull 
him out of the car on to the street, and there kill him. 
Not a soul in the tram-car, be it observed, stirs a hand 
to try and defend the magistrate. What a country! 
And what people! And it is proposed to entrust this 
country and this people with self-government, in order, 
we suppose, that they may murder and rob one another 
without the bother of dodging the police. The Sinn 
Feiners are not only traitors, they are cowards; and 
they are not only cowards, they are savages. 


Political and moral problems cannot always be 
solved by a syllogism, we know. But we cannot resist 
throwing the case of Home Rule for Ireland into that 
form, thus. Countries where life and property are 
unsafe are not fit for self-government. Ireland is a 
country where murder and robbery are rampant. 
Therefore Ireland is unfit for self government. Of 
any other country but Ireland this would be regarded 
as a self-evident proposition. The only escape from 
the conclusion is a denial of the major premise, namely, 
that self-government can only be granted to a country 
which protects life and property. 
has denied the major premise, for, talking of India or 
Egypt the other day in the House of Lords, he declared 
that it was better for a country to be ill governed by 
itself than well governed by a superior power. If this 
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be the accepted democratic doctrine, the Irish Home 
Rule Bill is justified, but democracy, as a form of 
government, is damned. 


We must be content to dwell ‘‘ in the Dark Ages ”’ 
in the company of Brigadier-General Page Croft, for 
we heartily agree with him that the proper policy is to 
repeal the Act of 1914 (a corrupt and scandalous bar- 
gain made by the Asquith Government) and to drop 
the present Bill. This is the fourth Home Rule Bill 
for Ireland brought in during the last 35 years, an 
average of one Home Rule Bill every nine years. It 
is introduced with the same old pious hopes (which 
must be hypocritical) that it will settle for ever the 
Irish question, and is met by the same old objections 
(which are quite sincere) that it doesn’t go far enough. 
So long as there are priests and politicians, the Irish 
question will never be settled. It is the secular policy 
of the Vatican to keep Ireland disaffected, and Irish 
politicians live on grievances. We may leave Ireland 
to stew in her own juice, and what sort of juice that 
will be you may learn from Americans, Canadians, and 
Australians, who know their Irish. Or we may gov- 
ern Ireland by military force, on which ultimately all 
Governments depend. There is no half-way house. 


Neither the copiousness of Mr. Asquith nor the in- 
genuity of Mr. Bonar Law could squeeze an ounce of 
novelty out of the subject of Home Rule, which has 
been talked and written down to the bone for the last 
thirty years. The situation in Ireland has indeed 
changed since 1914, but for the worse, in every respect. 
There are the facts that the Irish as a nation refused 
to fight for England in the great war, and attempted 
to deliver Ireland to the Germans. There is the fur- 
ther fact that the place of the Redmond Nationalists, 
who at least professed allegiance to the British Crown, 
has been taken by the Sinn Feiners, who openly avow 
their design of proclaiming an independent Irish Re- 
public. There is no answer to the criticism that four- 
fifths of the Irish nation resist the Bill, and the other 
fifth don’t want it. 
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Mr. Clynes and Mr. Asquith object to the Bill be- 
cause it gives a local legislature to the six Ulster coun- 
ties. But the alternatives are to coerce Ulster into 
submitting to a Sinn Fein Parliament, or to allow it 
to remain as at present under the Imperial Parliament, 
what diplomatists call an enclave. We confess that 
we don’t know what are the objections to the enclave 
arrangement. Lord Robert Cecil is the only English 
statesman who has had the courage to say that, 
until law and order are restored, Ireland should not get 
any Home Rule at all. The truth is that the Labour 
and Liberal parties have no Irish policy except the 
unconditional surrender to the Sinn Feiners, which, 
we are sure, the British electors would not endorse. 
The majority of the electors are so sick of the name 
of Ireland that they would probably welcome any solu- 
tion, however temporary, unless it endangered the 
safety of these islands. There are strong reasons, by 
the bye, why Donegal should not be placed under the 
Southern legislature, military and naval reasons—but 
these are mattérs for Committee. 


Sir Edward Carson roughly brushed aside the con- 
ventional insincerities in which every great political 
question is enveloped, and said emphatically that he 
objected to Home Rule, now as ever, and never more 
than now. He rudely stripped the Home Rule Act of 
1914 of the sacrosanct character with which Mr. As- 
quith and Mr. Chamberlain chose to invest it, by point- 
ing out that it was simply the result of a corrupt intrigue 
between Mr. Redmond and Mr. Asquith. The oppo- 
nents of the Bill are always being confronted by the 
Act of 1914, and told, if you don’t pass the new Bill, 
the Statute will come into operation. This has no terror 
for Sir Edward Carson, who knows very well (as do the 
Government) that the Act of 1914 could not operate in 
Ireland for a week. As for the loyalists or Unionists in 
the South and West, Sir Edward complained of their 
‘‘ desertion.’’ The great advocate is aware of the 
effect produced by a clear and uncompromising attitude 
in the midst of shifty and play-acting politicians. 


The only sensible people in Central Europe seem to 
be the Hungarians. In all the welter of races, 
nationalities, theories, revolutionary dreams, they 
alone appear to have steadily kept in view the principle 
of subordination, and the restoration of orderly gov- 
ernment. The Hungarians have by a popular vote 
elected Admiral Horthy as Vicegerent of the Ancient 
Crown of St. Stephen. Admiral Horthy makes no 
secret of his royalist opinions, and it is understood by 
those who chose him that he is keeping the seat for 
King Charles, now in Switzerland. It remains to be 
seen whether the Supreme Council of the Allies or the 
League of Nations will be guilty of the folly and the 
inconsistency of opposing this act of self-determination 
on the part of the Hungarians. We learn that the 
Hungarians, in taking the oath of allegiance to the 
Vicegerent, swear ‘‘ by the Holy Virgin’’ to 
recover their lost territories from the Roumanians and 
the Czecho-Slovaks. The League of Nations will have 
its hands full 


Anything shabbier or meaner than the behaviour of 
the British Government towards the Roumanian Oil 
Fields Company cannot be imagined. The Govern- 
ment were desperately anxious during the war that 
the Germans should not get hold of the oil wells be- 
longing to the company, a British one. They gave 
Sir John Norton-Griffiths, who was not a soldier but 
a contractor and engineer, a commission in the Army, 
and told him to go out to Roumania and destroy the 
wells. Colonel Norton-Griffiths, who is a man of 
dauntless energy and courage, got there by aeroplane, 
and found the Roumanian authorities, as might be 
expected, chattering and shivering. Colonel Norton- 
Griffiths simply took a big hammer and smashed the 
plant and pumping gear at the head of one well after 
another. The company’s claim is for a million and a 
quarter pounds of damage. And the Government 
instruct the Attorney-General to appear in Court to 
resist the claim, and propose to refer the company to 
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the arbitration of a Roumanian Commission, which 
would have meant years of delay! Even now it is 


‘probable that there will be great delay, for Mr. Justice 


Darling refused to give judgment for the amount, 
though deciding that the fact of the claim had been 
made good. The shareholders will therefore have to 
wait for the award of some arbitrator. 


No sane economist, we imagine, can deny that the 
real wealth of the country has been diminished, not 
increased, by the war. The nation has incurred a debt 
of 8,000 millions, and has nothing to show for it but 
the abstraction of ‘‘security’’ as guaranteed by the 
destruction of Germany and Austria. On the other 
hand, it is equally indisputable that the money bor- 
rowed by the State from its members is now in the 
possession of certain sections of the community, and is 
being spent on luxurious enjoyment. The purveyors 
of luxuries, the tradesmen, cannot cope with the de- 
mands: the makers of motor-cars laugh at contracts, 
and sell faster than they can build. The golf architect 
is running about all over the world, and planning new 
golf links in England, Scotland, France, and America. 
The latest golf fashion is the short course, with no 
drives. A new course is being laid out for Lord 
Northcliffe on the North Foreland, on which there is 
no hole longer than 140 yards. The war-profiteer is 
too old to learn to drive. 


We need hardly say that we pray, as we go to press, 
for the return of Mr. Macnamara for Camberwell. 
Miss Susan Lawrence, the Labour candidate, is the 
perfect type of the sentimental Socialist. Everything 
is to be nationalised, and the classes who live on rents 
and investments, or by the sweat of their brows, as 
distinguished from their hands, are to be bled white 
to provide ‘‘ free everything ’’ for the lusty artisan and 
the wastrel. Nancy is bad enough in the House of 
Commons; but she has at least given hostages to Con- 
servatism in the shape of a husband whose wealth has 
been accumulated out of New York ground rents. 
Sentimental Susie would indeed be the last straw. 
And yet, alas, it is almost quite certain that Susie will 
arrive, if not for Camberwell, then for some other 
place: and to be fair, she knows more about the con- 
dition of the people than Nancy. 


The Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices War- 
rington and Younger are really too guileless for this 
wicked world. A foolish snob named Wallace left a 
quarter of a million to his son on condition that he 
obtained a baronetcy or some higher title. If the son 
failed to get himself betitled, the fortune was to be 
divided between the Treasuries of Britain and India. 
Those of us who know that there is a tariff for titles, 
and that baronetcies are cheap nowadays, would 
regard such a will as a direction to the son to go 
straight to the Whips’ office (whatever party was in 
power), and offer a small portion of his fortune to the 
party funds, at the same time, for the sake of appear- 
ances, offering another such portion to a hospital, or 
college, or museum. Such a will, the man of the 
world would say, was void as contrary to public 
morals. But the Master of the Rolls and the Lords 
Justices were quite shocked at the suggestion of such 
corruption, and upheld the will. We hope the Coali- 
tion will give Captain Wallace a coupon, and in due 
course a baronetcy, so that a gallant young man may 
get his father’s money, and the Court of Appeal be 
made to look silly. 


Will no member of Parliament raise the question of 
the appointment of Sir Eric Drummond to be the Sec- 
retary of the League of Nations, with a salary of 
£10,000 a year. In the first place, why was 
this splendidly paid appointment given to Sir Eric 
Drummond, and by whom? We presume it was given 
by Mr. Balfour, who is no doubt philosophically indif- 
ferent to the fact that Sir Eric is a Roman Catholic, 
but keenly alive to the fact that he is a Scotchman. 
Is he perchance a relation of Mr. Balfour? That would 


not be an insuperable objection, if he weren’t a Papist, 
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and without any intellectual distinction. What has Sir 
Eric Drummond done in the past to justify his appoint- 
ment? 


The Germans had a trick, when defeated or detected 
in some atrocity, of immediately accusing their enemies 
of the same thing. Thus inhumanity to prisoners and 
breaches of treaties were their favourite accusations 
against Britain in the war. The British Bolsheviks 
and their organ the Daily Herald have copied this 
trick. The miners threatened to strike unless their 
demands for more wages were at once conceded. The 
Government demurred and discussed. Whereupon im- 
mense excitement was produced by the Daily Herald’s 
announcement that the Government had made prepara- 
tions to starve the miners and their families, and ‘‘ to 
torture them by a blockade.’’ Why, that was exactly 
the thing that the miners were prepared to do to the 
rest of the community. A _coal-strike means the 
paralysis of industry, and the stoppage of food to 
everybody. It is exactly ‘‘a torture by blockade’’; 
only that and nothing more. 


From the immense pains which Mr. Bonar Law took 
to deny the scandalous rumour that the Government 
had made any preparations of the kind, and from the 
earnestness with which the Coalition press screamed 
against the slander, tt appears that it is quite all right 
for the miners to threaten the community with the 
torture of a blockade, which inflicts the worst suffering 
on the very poor. 
tectors of society, threaten to strike back by a counter- 
blockade, then hands are held up in hypocritical horror 
at the enormity. We don’t know what preparations, 
if any, the Government had made for a coal-strike. 
They would have been perfectly justified in using the 
military, and in cutting off the supplies of food from 
the miners. A big strike is civil war, and civil war is 
not waged with walking-sticks or rose-water. We 
pointed out last week that the French shopkeepers 
brought the railway strike to an abrupt end by refus- 
ing to sell the strikers food. Sensible French! 


Mr. D. A. Cameron, of whose authority we are 
ignorant, has discovered that Egypt has been making 
a great deal of money in the last two years out of 
cotton. Therefore, says Mr. D. A. Cameron, give up 
growing cotton, and grow maize, clover, beans, vege- 
tables and fruit, anything but cotton. This will down 
‘‘the cotton autocracy,’’ and turn the Delta into a 
collection of small gardens, which will content the 
Bedouin fellaheen. Was there ever such rubbish 
talked or written about Egypt? It is as foolish as it 
would be to advise that in England and Scotland the 
wheat and pasture farms should be cut up into small 
allotments to please the railway porters and the 
labourers. Egypt owes all its prosperity to cotton; 
and the fellaheen have been annoyed by the corruption 
and vexatious incompetence of the Turco-Egyptian offi- 
cials, to whom the war has given an opportunity of 
returning to their old ways. Besides, a great deal of 
the unrest among the fellaheen is factitious. 


We have no doubt that the Golden Ballot has col- 
lected a large sum of money (£250,000 is the sum 
mentioned), and the purposes to which it is to be 
devoted are excellent, namely, the relief in various 
ways of disabled sailors and soldiers. All we want 
to know is why other lotteries with equally deserving 
objects should not also be allowed. And further, why 
Premium bonds, which have the unimpeachable pur- 
pose of helping to pay our debts, should not be issued 
by the Exchequer. “If lotteries be immoral, why was 
the Golden Ballot allowed to open an office on the 
pavement at the Marble Arch, to post up outside a list 
of most attractive prizes, and to literally shake its box 
in the face of the public? It was the most open solici- 
tation to gambling we have ever seen. We hope, by 
the way, that the accounts of those who conducted the 
Golden Ballot will be examined by an auditor. 
much money slips into the pockets of the management, 
as a rule. 
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Dr. Eugene Fisk, of New York, informs us that 
science has prolonged the life of the fruit-fly by 900 
times, and he is confident it might perform a similar, if 
shorter, operation on human beings. If you eliminate 
the conditions antagonistic to human life, namely, 
heredity, infection, poison, food deficiency, food ex- 
cess, fear, grief, emotional excess, and psychic apathy 
due to lack of interest in life, there is every reason to 


‘believe that human life might be stretched beyond the 


Psalmist’s period to nineteen hundred years. Quite 
so: but we should then be fruit-flies, or Struldbrugs, 
Has the doctor read Swift? As, however, Dr. Fisk 
admits that before science succeeds in making us im- 
mortal, ‘‘ changed conditions may abolish all life on 
the earth,’’ his discovery would not appear to be of 
much importance. It is, however, a fact that science 
has prolonged the average duration of life in these 
islands by some 25 years. A man of 70 is no longer 
old, but elderly ; while a man of 60 is a mere boy. 


No one expects accurate history from the Daily 
Mail; but when we read an article opening with the 
words ‘‘ the long cherished British tradition of daily 
baths,’’ we fairly gasped. There are very many Eng- 
lish country houses with no bath-room, the occupiers 
contenting themselves with splashing in a pannikin. 
Even in more luxurious establishments, there is gene- 
rally not more than one bath-room to ten people. It 
is the Americans, who are cleaner than the British as 
a nation, who demand a bath-room to every bedroom ; 
and to American travellers we owe the improvement 
in baths and sanitary arrangements in French and 
Italian hotels. The bath, of course, comes from 
Southern and Eastern Europe. When the civilisation 
of the Romans and Greeks passed away, no man or 
woman had a bath in Europe for a thousand years. 
Christianity made dirt sacred. When the Turks came 
to Constantinople in the fifteenth century, they found 
and adopted the Roman bath, which Urquhart intro- 
duced into this country about seventy years ago. It 
was Whyte Melville who made the cold tub (neither 
cleansing nor healthy) fashionable amongst the upper 
class. Its adoption by the upper middle and middle 
classes is of quite recent date. 


Those who wish to know what modern democracy 
under Labour Governments will be like must study 
colonial politics, the stories of the Australian and 
Canadian provincial parliaments. Ryan, an Irish 
Roman Catholic, has in four years of premiership 
managed to ruin Queensland, the largest, and the most 
fertile of the Australian colonies, the richest in 
minerals, the supreme cattle and sugar state, and with 
the greatest possibilities as a cotton grower. Ryan 
found Queensland paying its way in 1916 with taxes 
of 42s. 9d. per head: he left it in 1920 with taxes of 
80s. per head, after three years of successive deficits. 
He found the railways paying a small profit; he left 
them showing a heavy loss for 1919. Of course Ryan 
‘* nationalized’’ everything he could in his four years. 
He went heavily into the sheep and ox trade, buying 
State stations, opening State butchers’ shops, starting 
State trawlers, and State fish-shops, and one State 
‘*pub.’’? They all lost money, and Ryan literally fled 
to New South Wales: a notable type of Irish-Colonial 
politician. 


The latest and most ridiculous list of War Honours 
includes 5,480 names, and there will be a good many 
more, we daresay, by the time the muddle which began 
at Versailles is cleared up. The amount of people for 
whom the war has proved a giddy and profitable 
parergon is amazing. We apologise in advance to 
any heroes whose cherished decorations and honours we 
may forget. As the Welsh parson says in the ‘ Merry 
Wives,’ we have ‘‘a good sprag memory ’’; but we 
really cannot undertake to play the part of Macaulay, 
and get such details in their thousands right every 
time. Some publisher should put all the war honours 
into a separate volume. The heroes would buy it, and 
the Press would have a book of reference—if it ever 
uses such things. 
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THE NEW PARTY 


S an Easter offering to our fellow-citizens we pre- 

sent them with a New Party, ready equipped with 
new principles, and baptised with a brand-new title. We 
propose, in short, the establishment in Downing Street 
of the Rational Party. When we say that the Rational 
Party will stand for the prevalence of reason over sen- 
timent, of truth ever lying, of honesty over thieving, 
af force ever anarchy, and of freedom over tyranny, 
it will at once be obvious that it has no cennection with 
any existing political organisation. With regard to 
foreign politics, the Government appointed by the Ra- 
tional Party will at once open negotiations with Ger- 
many, with what is left of Austria, and with Hungary, 
for the setting up of constitutional monarchy in those 
deminions. When order and trade are rapidly re- 
stored under kings of the Georgian type, that welter 
of barbarous tribes known as Czecho-Slovakia and 
Jugo-Slavia, instead of flying at one another’s throats, 
will surely follow suit by choosing kings, or possibly 
by rejoining their reformed parent, the Austrian em- 
pire. Bolshevism will quickly burn itself out, and 
with the assistance of Central Europe, will hang Lenin 
and Trotsky and restore a limited Tsar to the throne 
ef the Romanoffs. The Rational Party will not be so 
tactless, either in its newspapers or by the mouths of 
its statesmen, as to remind exploded partisans of their 
congratulations to the madmen who deposed 
Nicholas ]]. 

In home politics the Rational Party will at once 
repeal the Irish Home Rule Act of 1914, and drop the 
Home Rule Bill of 1920 until such time as the Irish 
nation shall have shown some indications that it will 
respect the lives and property of its citizens. Until 
that time arrives, and until the murderers, robbers, 
and rebels shall have been convicted and punished, 
the Rational Party will suspend all constitutional 
rights in Ireland, and govern the country by military 
force. It will entirely disregard, with the contempt 
which they deserve, the howls of American-Irish 
bosses, and the protests of American politicians, 
uttered for the purpose of winning for their party the 
autumn election of a President. 

With regard to Labour, the Rational Party will call 
upon the British nation to ask themselves, coolly, 
courageously, and clearly, whether they mean to re- 
main free, or whether they prefer to submit to the 
tyranny of a handful of anarchists, who, by a fraudu- 
lent manipulation of the ballot-boxes, presume to speak 
in the name of the whole body of organised labour. 
Even if these few revolutionaries really represented the 
opinions of their unions, all the members of all the 
trade unions dg not exceed a tenth, or at most an 
eighth, of the population. The Rational Party will 
therefore insistently ask the British public these ques- 
tions: What do yeu understand by the term ‘‘ demo- 
cracy’’? Do you take it to mean the rule of the 
majority? or of the minority? Do you wish to pre- 
serve the natural liberty of the individual to live as he 
pleases, provided he obeys the commands of the State 
and doesn’t injure his neighbours? Or do you prefer 
an artificial equality, secured by compulsory labour 
and ruinous taxation? If the Rational Party should 
succeed in extracting from the British electors by a 
general election an answer in favour of the preserva- 
tion of individual liberty and individual property, it 
would then proceed to deal firmly, but justly, with 
what are called the demands of labour. It would in 
the first place point out to the leaders of the extreme 
Labour wing that war by Englishmen against England 
is a greater crime than war against a foreign nation, 
and that incitements to revolution, that is, to destruc- 
tion of the Monarchy and parliamentary institutions, 
will no longer be tolerated, but will be prosecuted and 
punished by the law. If such a law does not exist, 
then the Rational Party will pass one. Having laid 
the trumpeters of treason by the heels, the Rational 
Party will proceed to point out to their dupes a few 
simple truths, such as the following. No section of 
society, whether manual or mental workers, have a 
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right to be saved harmless from burthens which the 
rest of the community are obliged to bear. The high 
prices, which press on all alike, are part of the cost of 
the war, which miners and dockers and railw.y-men 
must share with barristers, and stockbrokers and auc- 
tioneers, as well as with the very poor. No workers, 
neither miners, nor dockers, have any right to get 
their wages supplemented by taxes paid by their fellow- 
countrymen, The agitators tell them that those taxes 
fall on the rich: it is a lie: they fall on the poor more 
heavily than on the rich. Blackmail, or the threat 
to extort money by doing something terrifying or in- 
jurious, is one of the most disgraceful crimes which 
an individual can commit, and is most severely pun- 
ished by the law. It is equally disgraceful when prac- 
tised by corporate bodies, and should be punishable. 
In short, the Government of the Rational Party will 
repeal, or amend, the Trades Disputes Act of 1906. 
Having done these things, the Rational Party will 
next, by a Cromwellian stroke, reduce simultaneously 
all wages and all prices on the same day by fifty per 
cent. 

Of course, the Rational Party will only succeed in 
doing these things, or even in getting into Whitehall, 
if it can win over to its side a solid majority of the 
electors. And that it can only do by persuading the 
men and women who vote that the base of permanent 
civilisation is obedience to authority. If men and 
women will not take orders, and do their work under 
direction, all is wrangling, disorder, waste, and con- 
fusion. But if once men and women could be taught 
that subordination is a postulate of progress, the Ra- 
tional Government would have time to attend to educa- 
tion, housing, sanitation, eugenics, what you like. 
Taxes would flow in, and our debts melt away under 
the magic of compound interest, because the whole 
country and Europe would be prosperous. In such 
conditions, and wth such work to do, the Rational 
Party would ask to be excused if it yawned a little 
over the rhetorical battles of Liberals and Coalitionists, 
and other Dead Sea Apes. Will the Rational Party 
thus succeed? It is, we fear, a pattern laid up in 
Heaven, which will never be realised until such time 
as sentiment, avarice, and ambition shall yield to 
reason. 


PRE-CROMWELLIAN IRELAND 


HE Irish Council of Henry 1V. described that 

monarch’s son, Thomas, Duke of Clarence, then 
nominally Lord of Ireland, as without a penny in the 
world, or the means of raising one, since his valuabies 
were in pawn. This did not conduce to the dignity of 
English rule in Ireland. Under Henry V. the English 
pale shrank to an uncertain thirty miles by twenty. 
Viceroys came and went and stayed away; parlia- 
ments were unsummoned; the great Sir John Talbot, 
when he did summon one at Trim, had little more fer- 
tile legislation to propose than that the sons of agricul- 
tural labourers must follow their fathers’ calling, and 
that no Englishman must wear a moustache for fear o! 
being mistaken for an Irishman. The Wars of the 
Roses led to Margaret of Anjou forcing Richard, Duke 
of York, to accept the Irish viceroyalty in 1449 for a 
period of ten years, and he was probably at the back 
of the rebellion of Jack Cade. He returned to Eng- 
land next year, was attainted, and escaped to Dublin to 
receive afresh the homage of the Irish Parliament, and 
to repudiate thé authority of the English. Returning 
again, he fell in the battle of Wakefield, and the 
Irish history of the next half century is a woful chapter 
of quarrels, false coining and lawless exactions. 
Faithful as usual to the wrong cause, ready as usual to 
rise agin the Government, the Irish then took the 
side of Lambert Simnel, many of whose supporters fell 
with the cause at Newark. The German Hansards 


landed in Dublin in 1486 and actively assisted Simnel. 
The next pretender also found some support in Ireland, 
but Waterford and other cities loyal to Henry VII. 
resisted Perkin Warbeck, and the Irish Parliament 
passed in 1494 Poyning’s Act, which restricted legisla- 
tion in the Irish Parliament to measures which had first 
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been approved by the English Council. This Act was 
not repealed until 1782. $ 

Henry VIII. carried bis father’s restraint of lawless- 
ness even further. The Pale, still the shrunken remnant 
already alluded to, was surrounded by Irish and Anglo- 
Irish chiefs, virtually independent, eternally quarrell- 
ing, and brutally oppressive to their vassals. The Kil- 
dares, who had laid siege to Dublin in 1534, were 
overthrown; the lands of absentee nobles were resumed 
by the Crown; Celtic and Anglo-Irish notables were 
welcomed at Court; and the King assumed the title 
not of Dominus Hibernia, as awarded to John by the 
Pope, but of Rex, to destroy the belief that the Eng- 
lish Sovereign held Ireland of the Papacy, as a feudal 
lord. The Crown became the Court of Appeal for the 
redress of grievances; Irish chiefs were given Englisi 
titles; and Ireland seemed at last in a fair way to unity. 
Though the suppression of the six Irish Cistercian mon- 
asteries, the great educational centres of Ireland, was 
unpopular with the people, the Irish Church was admit- 
tedly full of abuses, and at the Reformation its lands 
were as acceptable to Irish nobles as those of English 
monasteries to Cromwell and his crew. But the Irish 
Church had obtained privileges from the Pope—notably 
the right conferred on bishops by Innocent IV. to have 
jurisdiction in temporal matters—which were injurious 
to the civil power, and intolerable to any strong cen- 
tral administration. Protestantism was not, however, 
officially introduced until 1551, and it was met with a 
storm of protest. Nor was the appointment of such a 
man as John Bale to the See of Ossory likely to make 
for peace; the author of such tracts as ‘ Yet a Course 
at the Romish Fox’ was not a suitable choice for a 
country so long connected with the Papacy, and only 
retarded his own cause. Mary’s succession brought 
rejoicing to Ireland, but to her credit she refused to ad- 
mit the title of the Papacy to interfere in Irish affairs, 
and assumed the Crown without troubling the Pope for 
his sanction. But the condition of Ireland was such 
that stronger measures were needed, and Mary took 
the extreme step—remarkable in a devout Catholic 
Sovereign—of entrusting Sir Henry Sidney (father of 
Sir Philip) with the work of Irish settlement, first as 
a member of the Irish Council, next as sole Lord Jus- 
tice, an office in which he was confirmed by Elizabeth, 
who made him sole Lord Deputy in 1565. He speaks 
of ‘‘ endevoringe myself to the uttermoste of my 
power for the reformacioun of the infinite disorders,” 
which he found all over the country. He planted a 
garrison at Derry; destroyed the O’Neill’s power in 
Tyrone; discovered, like many after him, that Irish 
juries would refuse to convict for treason; rebuilt the 
castle at Dublin; and urged on the Home Government 
the importance of towns, bridges, good roads and loyal 
colonists to the peace of the country. 

During his visits to Ireland he ordered the printing 
of the Acts of the Irish Parliament; encouraged immi- 
grants from the Low Countries; executed rebels; re- 
strained monopolies; ordered a free school under an 
English master to be set up in every diocese; and levied 
the taxes which had fallen into abeyance; aiming all 
the time at a ‘’ peaceable reformacioun.’’ He was by 
far the ablest statesman to govern Ireland under Eliza- 
beth, but his position was difficult, and the ‘‘ Holy 
War ”’ of 1574, during which part of the native popu- 
lation perished and 500,000 acres were forfeited to the 
Crown, though a disaster to the country, led to a tem- 
porary settlement of Ireland. Nor were Elizabeth’s 
intentions cruel; she founded the University of Dublin; 
encouraged the use of the Irish language; and ordered 
Lord Essex to be reasonable in religious matters, and 
‘* not to hastily bring people that have been trained in 
another religion from that in which they have been 
brought up.”’ But clemency to a race who sacked Pro- 
testant houses and murdered Protestant families with 
every circumstance of barbarity, as in the case of the 
poet Spenser, and who thrice burned his house over 
the head of a bishop of Kildare, who did preach in 
Irish, was a difficult matter, especially as the Papacy 
was using its influence to foment Irish ill-feeling 
against England, an influence which culminated in the 
fleet sent by Philip II. and the Pope to attack Ireland 
in order to ruin England. Friars and Jesuits were 
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sent everywhere to preach the claims of Rome against 
those of the Queen, whom the Roman Catholic party 
was trying to assassinate, and James 1.’s settlement of 
Ulster, violent as it may seem, can be readily excused 
by the state of the country and of the loyal population 
under the stimulus of Papal aggression. 

There is less to be said for his attempt to banish the 
Roman priests in 1605, but it is hard to protest that 
the action was unjustifiable in view of their disloyalty 
to England. Under Charles |., Strafford’s acts of ex- 


~tortion and oppression roused much feeling both 


among the landowners and peasantry, and led to the 
attempt to drive out the Protestants in 1641, which 
ended in the massacre of innocent people and increased 
bitterness of feeling between the two races and reli- 
gions. The situation was complex enough. The 
loyalist Anglo-Catholics hated alike the Presbyterian 
colonists and the disloyal Catholics, but desired closer 
union with the Papacy; the Presbyterians were loyal to 
the King and equally so to the Covenant, but hated the 
Catholics; the loyal Episcopalians hated both the Cove- 
nant and the Catholics; and the disloyal Catholics hated 
the King, the Presbyterians and the Episcopalians, 
with indiscriminate fury. The flame of discord was 
fanned by the Papal Nuncio, who did his best to bribe 
Charles and the great and loyal Ormonde into sur- 
rendering the rights of the Crown. He insisted upon 
the claims of the Papacy to exclusive rights over the 
whole country, establishing Romanism as the one per- 
missible Irish faith, with no toleration for Presby- 
terianism and the barest sufferance for Episcopalians ! 
Small wonder that the strong hand of Cromwell was 
needed to reduce such a country to order; small blame 
to the non-Catholic population of Ireland if, after such 
a history, they continue to hate the Pope and all his 
works to this very day. 


LATEEN SAILS 


INCE the days of the Pelasgians, certainly while 

Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans and Barbary pirates 
scoured the seas, all through the Crusades and the 
Middle Ages, the Latin sail has remained a glorious 
ornament of the Mediterranean. From the coasts of 
Spain to Provence, Liguria, Greece, Egypt, Syria, right 
up the Adriatic to the lagoons of Venice, it has fluttered 
like a bright butterfly on every horizon, shimmered with 
red gold or royal purple, blood orange or faint lemon, 
in the setting sun over expanses of metallic greens and 
salmon pinks and silver burnished like fishes’ scales ; 
bowed and curtsied and danced minuets with a back- 
ground of palaces and minarets and romantic memories. 
With its big, generous, bright triangle, it seemed to 
challenge the heavy, square, perhaps more practical 
sails of Northmen to a contest of art and wits for the 
dominion of the waves. When an Italian discerns 
those dark and gloomy sheets through the fogs, his 
sense of exile is redoubled and he reflects with a sigh 
that the Latin sail has alone survived centuries, fatal to 
every other Latin tradition. 

And now it seems that the Lateen sail is doomed to 
disappear; the splendid oriflamme is being struck on 
Southern seas. It had flaunted an increased prosperity 
until the unromantic nineteenth century, when it be- 
came restricted to small boats. Now new methods of 
construction, the intrusion of auxiliary motors, the need 
for quicker management of sails are all conspiring to 
banish this last remnant of ancient seacraft. Let us 
hasten to give it a farewell glance, for in another decade 
it may have passed so utterly away that none shall 
remain to be observed or even reconstructed. The very 
artists will be driven to copying old masters if they 
desire to vary the monotony of their seascapes with 
ancient joys. 

Lateen is an unnecessary attempt to pronounce the 
French voile latine, and might as well be spelt Latin, but 
that the affectation has crept into our literature and 
song. Its characteristics are triangle and colour. It 
belongs to a whole group of boats, called tartans, sloops 
(paranzelle), bulls (leudi), coasters (rivani), and fishing 
smacks (gussi da pesca)—these in the order of their 


importance. 
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The leudo is derived from the medizval liuto (canoe) 
but went through various transformations until a 
century ago. It is 49 ft. long, of very light draught, 
with a graceful curve of prow and bows, the fruit of the 
experience of hundreds of generations. 

For three or four centuries all the bigger boats have 
travelled long distances as primitive merchantmen. 
Slowly, laboriously, they have conveyed coal, charcoal, 
sand, wine and oil along the coasts or from the islands, 

_ even coral from Barbary. 

The harvest of the sand is interesting and beautiful 
to watch, especially on one of the great stretches of 
silvern shore beside the dazzling promontory of Sestri 
Levante. The glow of sunrise exasperates the violent 
greens and blues and reds of the sails as the boats 
swarm to shore like bees masquerading as butterflies. 
A crowd of half naked men await them, feverishly filling 
baskets and sacks with sand. They rapidly board the 
boats with an elastic run over long planks, swing their 
burthens from their shoulders with a deft twist, and 
hurry back for fresh loads. All day long they labour 
until fiery sunset and pale twilight, when the gorgeous 
wings are spread anew. Then the ships’ kitchens burst 
into flame, the roast begins to turn and flasks pass 
from hand to hand. Even the man at the wheel takes 
his turn at the flask. Erect in his hieratic pose, he 
raises his elbow in what is known as the Catalonian 
way, and fills his parched throat with jets of liquid 
amber. 

The building of Latin boats is primitive and thorough. 
Sailors protest that a sailing ship lives and possesses 
a being of its own, whereas steamers are mere heaps 
of metal patched up into machines. And instead of 
big, smoky docks we find the building-yards hidden 
away among gardens or mysterious coves. One or two 
rudimentary platforms, a shed for carpenters and 
joiners, two or three builders and their apprentices : 
that is all. The work proceeds remote from the bustle 
of the modern world according to very ancient rules 
handed down from father to son. The bows arise from 
the keel, and a small olive-branch is set up in con- 
formity with some prehistoric symbolism. Patiently 
the boat proceeds to clothe its skeleton and stands forth 
as the survival of another world. The old carpenter, 
leaning on his axe as he rests for a moment from his 
toil and surveying the horizon from force of sailors’ 
habit, is an artisan, not a machine. Master and men 
are like brothers in these workshops, and know nothing 
of modern labour disputes. Theirs is an easy discipline, 
for each knows how and why he works. 

In a certain sense, Latin boats are amphibious, spend- 
ing, like the curved ships of Homer, several weeks of 
the year on shore; but the first entrance to the sea is 
observed with all the rigidity of tradition. A priest is 
summoned with his clerk bearing a silver bowl of holy 
water. The congregation includes the builders, owners, 
and a certain number of relations and friends, who 
come on board over a pine gangway. The boat is 
sprinkled and blessed, then descends the few yards of 
shore and takes her place among the other butterflies 
on the blue waters. But for the sheen of her virgin 
paint and the brightness of her sail, none need know 
that this is her first day at sea. 

Sometimes, wind is lacking in the dog-days. Then 
two long appendices issue forth from the low hull like 
a beetle’s feelers. And a leudo always sails in the com- 
pany of her small boat, which drags along behind, or 
else proceeds ahead with a crew of rowers to help to 
tow the ship. On stormy days, however, when a 
sirocco flecks the sea with white horses, the sails seem 
to rival the seagulls in wild dances among the hollows 
of the waves. Taut and palpitating against the wind, 
they swell like balloons gilded by the sun. 

And there are bad moments when landing in a whirl 
of foam. Every neighbour hurries forward to assist in 
thwarting treacherous, unexpected waves. And now 
you may turn over an interesting page of Ligurian folk- 
lore, for the men at the capstan break forth into strange 
old world songs, dating back perhaps to the Pelasgians. 
A sort of howl accompanies every movement of the crew 
and the rhythm changes its form during an exhortation 
to pull together or spicy jests to amuse the weary. An 
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‘old man leads a bacchic litany, wonderfully convincing 


in its brevity, as he helps to discharge Elban wine. Then 
there are often words without any apparent sense, 
mutilated who knows how or when? snatches of old 
sea-songs, that can no longer be understood. Or, in- 
stead of words, there are long-drawn, modulated cries 
in a minor key, resounding sadly along the shores at 
nightfall, unconscious laments for the passing of the 
old Latin sails. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN ELECTIONS 


EFORE considering the result of the elections in 

South Africa, it may be well to glance at the his- 
tory of the contesting parties. When the South 
African National Convention had completed its labours 
and the South Africa Act had been passed at West- 
minster, the Governor-General of the Union called upon 
General Botha to form the first Ministry. It was 
urged by the Progressives that since all parties had 
worked together so successfully at the Convention, a 
Coalition Government, including the best men of all 
parties, should be formed, but General Botha, con- 
sidering that party government would sooner or later 
be a necessity, decided to start on those lines. He 
therefore formed the South African party by amalga- 


mating the Het Volk Party, the Nationalist Party, and _ 


the Africander Bond, while the Progressives of the 
Transvaal Free State and Cape Colony joined forces as 
the Unionist Party, and took up the duties of opposi- 
tion. The Nationalist party, which must not be con- 
fused with the present National party, had been formed 
when self-government was granted to the Transvaal, 
and was composed of moderates of both races, other- 
wise the South African party was mainly Dutch and 
the opposition British. 

General Botha declared that ‘‘ the South African 
Party was founded in a spirit of conciliation and co- 
operation, having for its chief object the smoothing 
away of points of difference between the two main 
factors of the population, and the blending of the South 
African people into one harmonious whole, working 
for the advancement of the Union and the maintenance 
of existing Imperial relationships,’’ and the Unionists, 
in other words, declared substantially the same pur- 
pose. 

The Transvaal Labour Party at the same time be- 
came the South African Labour Party. Its aims and 
methods were and are very similar to those of the 
British Labour Party, and it has been subject to the 
same war influences. Its support was at first drawn 
from both races. 

In 1913 Generals Hertzog and De Wet, leaving Gen- 
eral Botha, drew off with them the extremists of the 
South African Party and most of the Dutch supporters 
of the Labour Party. The South African Party thus 
became the centre party, and when the war broke out, 
the Unionists gave it their support. : 

The National Party’s printed programme declares 
that ‘‘ the position of the Union with regard to its re- 
lationships with the United Kingdom, which exists on 
the good faith of the two nations, is acknowledged 
without reservation, and the Party is convinced that a 
good understanding between the Union and the Em- 
pire is dependent on the strict avoidance of any act 
whereby the people of the Union may be thwarted or 
hindered in its constitutional freedom, or whereby any 
one of the liberties of the land or of its Government 
may be withdrawn from the immediate dominion or 
control of the people of the Union.’’ 

The first decision of the elections, is the over- 
whelming defeat of Republicanism, which only ob- 
tained 43 seats out of 132. The South African Party 
and the Unionist Party stood on that issue, and the 
Labour Party by its treatment of its ‘‘ war-on-war- 
ites,’’ by the proportion of its supporters that served 
in the war, and by the message to the electors of its 
leader, Col. Creswell, that his ‘‘ party stands for the 
settlement reached at the National Convention as the 
only basis on which common prosperity can be pro- 
moted,’’ has made its position abundantly clear. 
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The surprise of the election comes from quite a dif- 
ferent source. The Labour Party, which had five 
seats in the old Parliament and was not expected to 
have more than twelve in this, has a representation of 
twenty-one. Its chief cry was the high cost of living, 
and it severely attacked the Unionists, to whom it was 
generally opposed, for not bringing more effective 
pressure to bear upon the Government regarding reme- 
dial measures. General Smuts at Pretoria on February 
1gth, dealt at length with the subject, telling his audi- 
ence that there was no more serious question before 
them than the great evil of the cost of living. He 
spoke in detail of the measures he had already taken 
and of those he intended to take. It would seem, none 
the less, that Labour owes its gains chiefly to this 
issue, and that the National Party also received votes 
on account of the feeling that the Government had 
not shown the necessary energy in dealing with the 
trouble. 

As to the future, General Smuts is left with a ma- 
jority of 4, which may possibly be increased to 6 or re- 
duced to 2, by the two outstanding elections at Bloem- 
fontein (South) and Witbank. The National and La- 
bour Parties, which oppose him, have worked to- 
gether in opposition, but could scarcely unite to form 
a Government, in view of the difficulty that would arise 
in reconciling the Conservative instincts of the older 
Boers with the Socialistic aspirations of Labour. 
There are indications that he might come to an under- 
standing with either the National or the Unionist party, 
if he so desired; but to join with either of the extreme 
parties would entail a sacrifice, and it seems more 
likely that he will carry on the Government with the 
parties as they are. He is reported since the elections 
to have said that he was prepared to fight election after 
election till the people know the truth and vote accord- 
ingly, but no party could count on materially improv- 
ing its position by another election in the immediate 
future, and members of all parties would no doubt be 
opposed to an early dissolution. It may be expected 
that support from the Labour Party will be forthcom- 
ing for economic legislation dealing with profiteering, 
rack-renting, speculation, currency, and other matters 
recommended in the Interim Report of the Cost of 
Living Commission. 


THE ENGLISH STRING QUARTET 


E are a wonderful nation: when we can boast of 

a national possession like the English String 
Quartet, we make absolutely no fuss about it—none at 
all. We leave it in the isolation of incomparable 
beauty to make its impression on the few who really 
have the love of music for its own sake in their hearts, 
and who, possessing instinct, need no form of adver- 
tisement to direct them where to find it. 

But then how little fuss we make of the Elgin mar- 
bles lying in splendour in the British Museum! Is 
this because we are not quite proud of the manner of 
their being a national possession, or is it because we 
know that their eternal beauty must triumph over time 
.and, perhaps greater still—apathy ? 

After all, a quartet that, with years of work and ex- 
perience, has become ‘‘ one in four,”’ spelling unity of 
inspiration and execution, cannot expect recognition, 
when four sounding names, printed in large characters 
on an advertisement sheet, bracketed as one quartet, 
will bring surely four times as large a public; the 
public who base their appreciation on the directions 
meted out to them and who have as yet found no 
standard of their own by which to judge. Those who 
proudly and humbly serve beauty for its own sake, 
who do not bustle about seeking wealth and public 
acclamation, who have not ‘‘ push and go,’’ must 
affect to remain in their quiet room of beauty, illuminat- 
ing the lives of the few to whom music is a religion. 
Generally speaking, musical popularity as against 
musicianship sounds the gamut of the British public’s 
appreciation. They must know, presumably through 
the medium of their morning paper, that an artist has 
been ‘‘ hall-marked ’’ before they will .condescend to 
give him a hearing. 
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They lack discrimination entirely, and though one 
was not surprised, one felt ashamed to see many of 
the audience leave, at a concert given by the London 
Chamber Concert Society at the Wigmore Hall before 
the performance of Mr. Frank Bridge’s D minor 
Quintet. Yet, they may find some excuse in being 
discouraged from hearing another English work after 
the first, and, we hope, the last, performance of the 
pretentious sonata for violin and piano by Miss Ruby 
Holland. Unfortunately it preceded the Quintet. 

It is by the undiscriminating choice of English works 
for presentment to the public that the cause of English 
music in England has suffered such incalculable harm. 
A flood of second-rate music so-called English music 
has for the past five years inundated in varying forces 
the programmes offered to the public, while the best 
works of our finest composers remain in manuscript 


after perhaps one performance. 


However eminent among musicians, Mr. Frank 
Bridge, who by the way is the real inspiration of the 
English String Quartet, is sifficiently unknown to the 
public for them to place him in the depressing category 
of British composers whose imitative and unimagina- 
tive works have so often struck dismay into the hearts 
of well-meaning audiences. ° 

In Miss Marjorie Hayward, first violin of the Eng- 
lish String Quartet, the entire elimination of egoism, so 
exceptional in the majority of her contemporaries, gives 
a nobility and refinement to her performance, which 
marks her as a rare artist. When such brilliance is 
harnessed to such thought, it is no wonder we come 
away satisfied, filled with the beauty of the work as it is 
given—so that the artist comes off second-best in out 
minds. 

But this needs no apology. It is on record tha\ 
Hugo Wolf appreciated to a greater degree the praise 
of the words he had chosen for his songs than the 
music he had written to them, since such praise em- 
phasised the faithfulness of his setting 

But of the four splendid artists who make up the 
quartet, in specially mentioning Miss Marjorie Hay- 
ward, we wish to point out that she is only conspicuous, 
inasmuch as her subordination to the other three in- 
struments makes her a “‘ first violin ’’ in every sense 
of the word; not a ‘‘ solo violin,’? accompanied by a 
string trio, as is so painfully the case in most of the 
other quartets we hear. 

The name of the quartet was happily chosen, for it 
is indeed THE English String Quartet. 

After all, they have scarcely been in existence 
twenty years—let them have patience. 


APRIL. 
A rendering from Remy Belleau, 1526—1577. 


April, dear month, dear month of trees, 
Sweet hope of fruits to be: 

Thy coming sees 

The buds’ increase, 
Their tender growth set free. 


April, thou mak’st the fields give birth 
To flowers of varied hue : 

In motley mirth 

Thou deck’st the earth 
With green and gold and blue. 


Of thee soft sighs the western wind 

As, through the woods, its air 
Sweet toils doth find 
Wherewith to bind 

The Flower goddess fair. 


April, thy tender hand hath powers 
To draw from Nature’s womb . 
Sweet-scented showers 

Of fragrant flowers 
Which earth and air perfume. 
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Thee doth my lady’s hair attest 

Where blooms with verdure vie; 
While closely pressed 
Upon her breast 

Thy myriad flowerets lie. 


Thy grace, thy smile, thou stol’st from Love, 
Thy breath from Love’s domains ; 
While Gods approve 
From Heaven above 
The scent thou giv’st the plains. 


From exile, swallows of the air 

Thy kindly grace doth bring; 
Who homeward fare 
Glad news to bear 

That once again ’tis Spring. 


CORRESPON DENCE 


THE CONSERVATIVE HARI-KARI. 


Sir,—The funeral baked meats of the Unionist Party 
will coldly furnish forth the marriage tables of the new 
Coalition. Our former Unionist leaders joined forces 
with Mr. Asquith at the beginning of the war—as 
alleged on patriotic grounds—but really, like Hamlet’s 
mother, delighted to make any alliance that would get 
them into place; for though Mr. Bonar Law and Lord 
Birkenhead had posed at Belfast as upholders of the 
Ulster Covenant, they soon dropped all pledges about 
the Union and the names of Mr. Law and Mr. Long 
appear on the back of the new Home Rule Bill. 

But why should anyone think that the Vicar of Bray 
was a type only to be found in the 17th century. And 
they now want to draw closer their alliance with their 
former opponent Mr. Lloyd George, though he is the 
most extravagantly wasteful minister that ever held 
power in England. About forty years ago Mr. Glad- 
stone was appalled at the sum of ninety millions of an- 
nual expenditure for all services, and said that Stanley 
Jevons, a great expert, believed that the coal in Eng- 
land would not last a hundred years, and that then we 
should be bankrupt, as that was our capital. Mr. 
Lloyd George, who knows no more about finance than 
he does about history, or geography, or foreign affairs 
—for he apparently believes like Mr. Smillie, that the 
nation has an‘ inexhaustible purse—proposed, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to tax all minerals below 
the surface, though not being raised, as if he wanted to 
compel owners to bring them all to bank at once. 

Mr. Lloyd George is responsible for the great num- 
ber of new departments that have been created, and 
the vast increase in staffs and pay and expensive build- 
ings both in new and old ones. Many of them on the 
regular bureaucratic system keep droves of clerks 
engaged on wholly useless work, and some of them, 
like the Munition Ministry, the most expensive of all, 
try to prolong a useless and extravagant expense under 
another name. It is no wonder that in this way the 
estimate for the Civil Service amounts to the appalling 
sum of five hundred and fifty-seven millions this year, 
which is more than six times the whole national ex- 
penditure at the time that Gladstone quoted Stanley 
Jevons—and we may well ask Cui bono? We have in 
addition a debt of eight thousand millions. But the only 
hint of economy we get from Ministers is that everyone 
else should practise it. It is possible that Mr. Lloyd 
George is afraid to ruthlessly cut down these over- 
staffed departments, for much the same reason that 
President Thiers was afraid to dismiss over half a mil- 
lion utterly useless officials that Louis Napoleon had 
appointed to influence the Plébiscite, viz., that it was 
believed that every one of these useless officials would 
not only vote against the Government, but each of them 
would be able to influence some four or five other 
voters. If Mr. Lloyd George goes on as he is doing, 
we are heading straight for national bankruptcy; and 
if that happens, neither he nor any of the politicians 
who are hanging on to his coat-tails will ever be again 
trusted with office. We have little hope of being 
protected by our former leaders, for they are just helots 
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under Mr. Lloyd George, and are now asking the 
Unionists to commit hari-kari by placing ourselves 
more firmly in his power. 

Our leaders called themselves Unionists so long as it 
gave them a chance of getting into office. Now that 
the war is over, they have adopted Lord Chesterfield’s 
maxim, only changing one word: ‘‘ Get office—hon- 
estly, if you can—but by ail means get office.’”’ 

Once Bit, Twice Suy. 


THE WAGES OF HUMANITY. 


Sir,—For the first time in history it is being claimed 
that a man should not be paid for efficiency—i.e., not 
by the results of his labour—but for being a human 
being. The Socialist theory of life, clearly set out in 
the formula, ‘‘ from each according to his ability, to 
each according to his needs,’’ enthrones inefficiency 
and makes incapacity, instead of a hindrance, a veri- 
table asset to its possessor. 

Bolshevism is Socialism carried to its extreme logi- 
cal conclusion, and therefore it is bound to appeal in a 
special way to the toiling millions of Asia who live on 
a shilling a day. The Premier tells us that the best 
way of fighting Bolshevism is by means of ‘‘abund- 
ance’’—apparently abundance of political promises 
and paper money—but for the voteless masses of Asia 
and Africa, living more cheaply than the cattle in the 
field, there is no promise of abundance of any sort 
since European politicians are not often interested in 
people who have no votes. But the Russian revolu- 
tion was the death-knell of Imperialism, and when the 
Lascars who man our eastern-going ships and the 
dockers who load at Asiatic ports learn that the dock 
labourer of London demands £6 a week is it not cer- 
tain that they also will insist upon ‘‘a living wage”’ 
based not upon work done, but upon their merits and 
rights as human beings; and is it not equally certain 
that Asiatic and African workers of every kind will 
follow suit? 

Socialism is the cult of the under-dog, and the 
underest dog of all is the Asiatic or African sweating 
for a few pence a day in order that the British wage- 
earners, among others, may get their tea, cocoa, 
coffee, sago, rice and a hundred other things at the 
lowest possible price. Bolshevism, because it is ex- 
tremely logical and logically extreme, has abolished 
the colour bar, and having done this, it will conquer 
the Eastern Hemisphere, unless we oppose to it, not 
the broken remnants of Imperialism—a system for 
ever shattered by the fall of three European empires— 
but the doctrine of Individualism or Laissez faire, 
under which every man would cease all claim to be his 
brother’s keeper, and become very much his own. 
Individualism would do more to promote ‘‘ true reli- 
gion and virtue ’’ than all the other ‘‘ isms’’ in the 
world, for while it would tolerate the despotism of 
priests as little as the tyranny of princes, professors, 
or prime ministers, it would teach the responsibility 
of every man to God and his neighbour. The theory 
that every man is his neighbour’s keeper is opposed 
both to scripture and reason, and is responsible for 
innumerable brutalities, from the days when Torque- 
mada burnt men’s living bodies in order to save their 
souls to these modern times, when Bolshevist Trade 
Unionists proclaim the Devil’s doctrine that ‘‘ minori- 
ties must suffer.’’ 

Individualism acceps to its fullest extent the doctrine 
of ‘‘ la carriére ouverte aux talents ’’ and, caring little 
for racial peculiarities or for pedigrees, is as ready 
to welcome ability in the case of a Chinese or a 
Japanese as in that of the Australian grandson of a 
convict. It is the fashion to confuse Individualism 
with Anarchy, which is absurd, since Individualism 
proclaims the right of every man to live his own life 
in his own way only so long as in so doing he does not 
infringe on the equal rights of his neighbours. Not 
one man in a thousand can be a “‘solitary’’ of the 
rogue-elephant type, however much he may desire it. 
Man is born into a crowd, he lives in a crowd, and he 
dies out of a crowd, and therefore his actions aré 
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always impinging upon those of his fellows, and theirs 
on his, and to prevent this impingement from becom- 
ing an infringement is the function of Law. No sane 
individualist can claim to be above hte Law without 
claiming the same privilege for each of his fellows, 
and thereby causing the universal destruction of per- 
sonal freedom and the right of private property— 
things which it is of the essence of Individualism to 
preserve so long as they are used reasonably, ‘‘ utere, 
non abutere,’’ being the watchword of the Indivi- 
dualist. 

Much of this I have, I fear, already inflicted on 
your readers, but, at home, the self-effacement of 
Conservatism and the readiness of Liberalism to sur- 
render its key-doctrine of Liberty for a mess of political 
pottage and abroad, the conquest of Eastern Europe 
and Northern Asia by Bolshevism make it necessary 
to consider whether there is any definite theory of 
politics that we can oppose to the British Socialism, 
which tends every day to assimilate itself more and 
more to the Russian model? The Socialists have 
ideals which are in the main absurd but, all the same, 
these ideals give to their votaries inspiration and en- 
thusiasm, while Messrs. George, Law, Balfour and 
Asquith can only offer, as an alternative, measures 
which seek to combine’ the antagonistic and mutually 
destructive principle of Individualism and Collective- 
ism. As a friend of mine used to say, ‘‘ You cannot 
fight Socialism by bits of itself,’’? and the Penny-num- 
ber Socialists of the Coalition have no earthly chance 
when up against the Whole-hogger Socialism of 
Messrs. Smillie and Tillett. 

If we are not going to fight Socialism seriously, the 
sooner we recognise and proclaim the fact the better, 
for a policy of pin-pricks only tends to drive Socialism 
into extremes—that is to say, into Bolshevism. On 
the other hand, if we determine to fight seriously, the 
present is the time for doing so, since the Bolshevists 
make no secret of their intention to convert Eastern 
and Southern Asia to their creed. Now the first act 
of a Bolshevist China and Japan would be to demand 
freedom of immigration to the wastes and deserts of 
tropical Australia, and the Australian democracy is 
beginning to understand that, although Imperial Japan 
can restrain its Nationalists, a Bolshevist Japan would 
encourage their ambitions, since Communism has no 
use for the national selfishness which claims a. whole 
vast continent for the benefit of five millions of people. 
In this connection we may fear that the Japanese, who, 
like the Germans, possess a vast fund of laborious 
sagacity, but not a spark of genius, having waited 
till Bolshevism is at their gates, will find it impossible 
to withstand its extrance. 

C. F. Ryper. 


EASTERN EUROPE AND ITALY. 


Sir,—Will you permit me to correct some of the 
serious historical errors contained in the letter of 
‘** Anglo-American,’’ published in your issue of March 
2oth? Europeans are gradually recognising the fact 
that the disagreements of President Wilson and his 
countrymen with the conclusions of the Allied Repre- 
sentatives are mainly due to the ignorance of element- 
ary European history prevalent on the far side of the 
Atlantic. But one hardly expected the statement 
‘* that Dalmatia has been in the possession of Austria 
since the eleventh century,’’ to be printed in the 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 

The historical truth is, of course, that in 998, or 
thereabouts, the old Latin cities of Dalmatia passed by 
voluntary self-determination under the sway of Venice, 
and so remained for just eight centuries, with the brief 
interruption of a single year in 1104, and a longer in- 
terruption of three decades from 1389 to 1420, when 
Southern Dalmatia was held in subjection by the. 
Croats. Zara, it is true, revolted from Venice in 1050, 
1180 and 1311, and similarly other cities, one at a time, 
for purely civic reasons; but all returned rapidly to their 
allegiance. The Turks also for a while conquered the 
Dalmatian hinterland, but not the cities. The Peace 
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of Carlowitz in 1699 gave the whole province back to 
Venice. The cities, in fact, were never Austrian until 
the Peace of Campoformio in 1798, when Napoleon par- 
titioned the most ancient republic of history. The 
Dalmatians remained faithful to Venice, buried her 
banners under their altars and her glory in their hearts. 

In 1815 she joined them in captivity, when they 
shared her aspirations and formed bodies of Carbonari 
to plot revolt from Austria and union with Italy. Maz- 
zini in ’58 exhorted *‘ the men of the Illyrian Coast ” 
to form a special section of the Party of Action to be 
called ‘* Maritime Italy,’’ and Cavour held the return 
of Istria and Dalmatia to be one of Italy’s national 
aims. 

Venice, through the heroism of her citizens and the 
leadership of Manin, regained her freedom in 1864. 
Istria and Dalmatia remained ‘‘ unredeemed ” owing 
to the debacle of the Italian fleet at Lissa. Had that 
battle gone otherwise, it is probable that Dalmatia would 
then have been united to Italy, and ‘‘ Anglo-Ameri- 
can ’’ would have been saved from his egregious error. 

Since 1866 the Austrian policy of the political Croat- 
isation of Dalmatia has been so successful that there 
is a large Slav majority in the province to-day. But 
to expect Italy to recognise this willingly, when all the 
art, architecture and civilisation of Dalmatia are 
Italian, is to expect her to make a great act of re- 
nunciation. Signor Nitti was prepared to give the 
Croats of Dalmatia the same generous Home Rule as 
he has given to the Germans of the Southern Tyrol. 
But it is probable that this project will remain inopera- 
tive, and that Italy will renounce her historieal Dal- 
matian claims, since Italy is unquestionably the most 
liberal power in the world. 

** Anglo-American "’ seems to be as ignorant of re- 
cent history as of medieval. He does not appear to 
know that Italy saved herself by her own valour after 
the debacle of Caporetto, and that no Allied troops 
came into line until several weeks after the Italians had 
definitely arrested the enemy’s advance. The Allied 
commanders did not help the Italians to do this, be- 
cause they did not believe that the line of the Piave 
could be held. At the time of Caporetto Italy was 
trying to withstand the whole strength of Austria, an 
empire with a population nearly twice her own. As 
soon as she had stayed their onrush, she paid back her 
debt, by sending to France a larger force than she had 
received from the Allies. 

Having had the privilege of serving with Italian 
troops for three and a half years—probably longer than 
any other British officer—I can testify to the fact that 
their discipline, sobriety, courtesy, gentleness, indus- — 
try and general usefulness and adaptability were a 
revelation to all Allied officers that had the wish and 
the intelligence to see. Pity, indeed, is it that, owing 
to their poverty and to the absence of coal and metals 
in the soil of their beautiful land, so many Italians are 
obliged to emigrate, and ‘‘to graduate as citizens ”’ 
of a State where their incomparable civilising qualities 
pass so utterly unobserved ! 
Harotp E. Goap. 


THE JUGOSLAVS AND ALBANIA. 


Sir,—Mivcs Edith Durham is regarded as an author- 
ity on Albania, and as she frankly tells me that my his- 
torical information is doubtful, my general knowled 
of the subject slight, and my statements lacking in 
veracity, it may be thought that if I dare to break a 
lance with her, I must be an exceedingly presumptuous 
person. 

I quite agree with her that a few dynastic marriages 
in the middle ages do not affect the problems of to- 
day, but she does not deny that in those times the Ser- 
bian language reached to beyond Alessio, and, if she 
will accept a little historical information, I should like 
to tell her that Albanian chieftains used to ask the 
Emperor to write to them in the Serbian language. 
When Miss Durham would prove the incompatibility 
of Serbs and Albanians by recounting how, after 
Dushan’s death, the Albanians broke away from the 
Serbs and even took up arms against the Serbian hero 
Marko Kraljevitch, I may be permitted to state that 
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Dushan’s Empire was speedily dissolved into a number 
of belligerent parts, and that Marko was at war with 
his own brother. When Miss Durham says that the 
Albanians of that epoch swept the Orthodox Church out 
of their land, I should be glad to learn what religion 
or philosophy they practised, pending their conversion, 
after a considerable interval, to Islam. When she 
says that blood vengence raged till recently in all 
Balkan lands, | take leave to point out that this did not 
prevail in Roumania, was rare in Greece, and in Serbia 
the vendetta died out long ago. The case—does Miss 
Durham know a single other one?—of the two rival 
dynasties of Obrenovitch and Karageorgevitch was 
just as much an Austrian as a Serbian business. 

Miss Durham reminds us that Albanian feuds have 
often been suspended for a time in order that the head- 
men may examine into the question of guilt, and try to 
arrange a settlement of the feud. She says that 
“* When faced by a common foe, all feuds are usually 
dropped. The Albanians, now faced by the Serbian 
danger, unite against it ’’; and because I bore witness 
that this is not the case, and that I came across various 
instances of these intertribal pacts having become inter- 
national, between Albanians and Jugoslavs, Miss Dur- 
ham says that my knowledge is slight. She is an au- 
thority on Albanian matters, and I presume that if I 
tell her how that a few months ago, the Albanians in 
the neighbourhood of Djakovica came in spontaneously 
to sign a document that for the next six months they 
would forego assassination, and how that the Ortho- 
dox priests and the famous comitadji leader Kujundjitch 
rode out into the woods at the request of Zeph Voglia, 
an Albanian with sixteen blood vengeances against 
him, to the end that he should deliver himself to Ser- 
bian justice—the sixteen avengers having signified 
their agreement—Miss Durham will silence me by say- 
ing that she knows far more about Albania than I do. 

Miss Durham says that, after the Armistice, Serbian 
troops bombarded the villages of Gusinje and Plava, 
and she summarily dismisses my account of what hap- 
pened there, which was that the Montenegrin clan of 
Vassojevitch destroyed Gusinje, owing to a misunder- 
standing, and afterwards offered to rebuild it. I can 
produce the Serbian officer, who, with thirty men, was 
stationed at Gusinje when the disorders broke out. To 
say that it was he who bombarded the village is per- 
fect nonsense. When the natives and the Vassojevitch 
came to blows, owing to the intrigues of a_ certain 
Power, this officer sent for reinforcements, to restore 
the tranquillity which had reigned hitherto. Miss 
Durham is indignant because a British officer went to 
these villages to investigate matters, was—according 
to her story—evicted by Serbian officers, kept three 
days in prison and not permitted to examine the place. 
The facts are these: a certain Captain Brodie, 
who could produce no written authorization, arrived 
at Plava accompanied by thirty Albanian leaders, who 
told him that he was still on Albanian soil. They were 
all captured, without bloodshed, and the captain was 
installed in a separate room. The young officer who 
captured him was rather embarrassed, telegraphed for 
orders and was told to send him (for reasons of safety) 
under a guard to Petch. I presume that if a British 
officer were to appear unannounced in Albania with a 
Montenegrin escort, and Miss Durham chanced to be 
Queen of Albania, she would beseech him and _ his 
Montenegrins to investigate to their heart’s content. 
One might suggest that a little more investigation of 
Plava and Gusinje would do Miss Durham no harm; it 
would prevent her from asserting that I am ludicrous 
when I say that people there have been known to call 
themselves Albanians, because they are Roman Catho- 
lics, just as elsewhere people sometimes for the same 
reason call themselves Croats. She may have heard 
of the little town of Janjevo in Kossovo which in the 
Middle Ages was colonised by Saxon Catholics who 
learned the Albanian language, and now call them- 
selves Albanians. She will know from the interesting 
history of the Choktzi in Baranja that religion used to 
be the only thing that mattered. They are Slavs, but 
having been converted to the Roman Church of their 
Magyar masters, they were regarded as Magyars. 
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‘When I inform Miss Durham that the Mahommedan 
natives of Old Serbia are now sending their sons to the 
Serbian schools, she retorts that this only shows to 
what length of coercion the Serbs are going; and this, 
she says, was plain beforehand, since Serbian andi 
Montenegrin officers told her in 1912-1913 that severe 
measures would be used against any recalcitrant Al- 
banian. Of course , these officers who poured out such 
confidences were not subalterns, were perfectly sober, 
and were not rudely ‘‘ pulling Miss Durham’s leg.”’ 
But even if the children are being driven to school at 
the point of the bayonet, one cannot help thinking that 
this compares very favourably with the behaviour of 
the Albanians when they were the upper dog, say dur- 
ing the last two decades of the nineteenth century. 
The Albanians were not then so pitiable and mild as 
they now appear to Miss Durham, who talks about a 
poor nation and its one ewe-lamb. Massacre after 
massacre took place at Prizren, Djakovice and other 
parts of Old Serbia, so that even the monks of Petch, 
the old patriarchate, were obliged to have Moslem 
and Albanian servants. The monks themselves were 
massacred, and when the Serbs arrived there, during 
the Balkan War, they found it inhabited by Russians 
and Albanians. Talking of coercion, I suppose that 
the progress in agricultural methods which one sees 
around Prizren is merely further evidence of Serbian 
tyranny. The gendarmerie on the country roads is 
composed of Mahommedan Albanians—no doubt, the 
Serbs have coerced them into this by some terrible 
threats. 


Miss Durham agrees that friendship between Al- 
banians and Jugoslavs is not an impossible ideal, but 
she says that it must be preceded by complete inde- 
pendence for the Albanians, and the suppression of the 
Slav habit of hewing them limb from limb. I do not 
wish to be in the least offensive—for Miss Durham, 
before she became controversial, used to write very 
pleasantly about Albania—and I hope she will not de- 
nounce my knowledge as slight, or my information as 
doubtful, if I suggest that Essad Pasha is as good an 
Albanian as herself. | Whatever limitations this very 
shrewd personage may have, he possesses almost cer- 
tainly more adherents than any other Albanian chief. 
He, like Miss Durham, would prefer that his country 
should be dependent ; but unlike her, he has an alterna- 
tive policy, which prefers a Serb rather than an Italian 
or a Greek Protectorate, since he knows that the ma- 
jority of his people are, in mentality and traditions, 
closer to the Serb. If the United States or Great 
Britain would make themselves responsible for Al- 
bania, no doubt this would be welcomed by Essad and 
his more enlightened countrymen, but in default of 
that, he votes for the Serbs. 


Many of the Serbs, in consideration of their other 
problems, are reluctant to acquire any Albanian territory 
whatever, and if they contemplate extending their 
frontier to the Black Drin and the White Drin, it is not 
so much because they have imperialistic desires as be- 
cause the best Albanians are stretching out their hands 
to Jugoslavia. Everywhere these people are now re- 
calling their own Orthodox origin, a phenomenon 
which Miss Durham does not deny. Your milder 
correspondent, who wrote on Albania last week, be- 
lieves that the better spirit is due to utilitarian reasons 
—the great thing is that it should exist. For Miss 
Durham to pretend that the Serb is hewing the Albanian 
limb from limb does not seem to be a very accurate ac- 
count of the conditions. They are, not at all eagerly, 
contemplating an extension of their dominion to certain 
parts of northern and north-eastern Albania, where- 
as the most prominent Albanian would be glad to see 
them administering the whole country. But perhaps 
someone who was present at the dinner which Essad 
gave to Prince Alexander of Serbia in Paris a couple 
of months ago happened to overhear (and repeat to 
Miss Durham) when the Pasha said that if the Jugo- 
slavs would go no further than the Drin rivers, they | 
were hewing poor Albania limb from limb. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN ’S ‘ LIFE.’ 


Sir,—The task of writing my father’s biography has 
been undertaken by Mr. J. L. Garvin. May I ask you 
to call attention to this fact, and to say that I shall be 
greatly obliged if anyone with original material will 
place it at Mr. Garvin’s disposition ? 

All letters and papers will be carefully treated, copied 
and returned. It is expected that the biography will 
be completed within two years, and anyone with 
material should kindly communicate with Mr. Garvin as 
soon as possible at 9, Greville Place, N.W.6. 

AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 


INDIA AND THE NEXT VICEROY. 


Si1r,—Intimidated by a disloyal minority who stayed 
at home during the war and made trouble for the 
Government, those responsible for the governance of 
India. by the Reform Bill have undermined British 
supremacy in that country. This measure has been 
hurried through almost undebated by the energy of Mr. 
Montagu, a convinced believer in self-determination 
and innocent of any real knowledge of India. The Vice- 
roy, being a Lansdownian Whig, has ably backed him 
up, with all the complacency towards the newly ac- 
quired powers and encroachments of the Secretary of 
State shown by his two immediate predecessors. 

But no two individuals, however enthusiastic and 
cocksure, could have achieved such success except for 
the apathy and timidity of men who knew better. In 
Parliament the outspoken opponents of the Bill may 
be counted on one hand. Lord Ampthill’s and Lord 
Sydenham’s warnings were almost voces clamantium 
in deserto, while outside a few letters, notably that of 
Sir West Ridgeway, such books as those of Mr. Ches- 
ney, the late editor of the Pioneer, Sir O’Moore 
Creagh, and the protests of the English Press in India 
comprise all the opposition to this disastrous measure. 

Not content with this and still obedient to the sediti- 
ous and noisy minority (for 98 per cent. of the natives 
of India know little about democratic institutions, and 
care less), the Arms Act has been virtually repealed : 
that is the right to bear arms has been granted to all 
who have an income of Rs. 250 a month, a large and 
rapidly increasing number. Wholesale permits will not 
be granted, of course, under present conditions, but as 
soon as the disloyal section is in a position to assert 
itself in the New Legislature, all such restrictions will 
be swept away, and we shall be faced with the problem 
of governing an India armed to the teeth and directed 
by leaders hostile to the presence of the European. 
Let those who think this view too alarmist read the 
evidence before the Hunter Commission, and it will be 
clear that nothing but the timely energy of a British 
General saved Amritsar and the Punjab from some- 
thing like a general rising. The most unpleasant 
symptom is the dislike of the white man, fanned on 
every possible occasion by wandering agents of sedi- 
tion and by the vernacular press. Most Europeans in 
India regret that another apple of discord has been 
thrown among sects, races and castes already ready 
enough to fly at each other’s throats, and yet this is the 
time chosen by ‘‘ very wise men,’’ practically the same 
‘* wise ’’ lot who let us in for the great war, to put arms 
in the hands of the natives. Have we as a nation gone 
utterly mad? We may be making the world safe for 
democracy, but probably it will soon be very unsafe for 
a European in India. Better, if Englishmen have lost 
the power and will to govern, as the state of Egypt, 
Ireland and India seems to indicate, that they should 
retire from the country and allow the natives to enjoy 
a period of ‘‘ self-determination.”’ 

Three days after the last white man had left the 
Apollo Bandar, the world would witness such an an- 
archy as could only be matched within the confines of 
distracted, unhappy Russia. Mr. Montagu appears 
to think that the Reforms will placate the seditious 
minority. If he ever reads the speeches of these people 
to native audiences, he will hear another tale. The 
new measures are looked on as concessions wrung from 
a Government which under the last three Viceroys has 
always conceded in response to disorders skilfully en- 
gineered by the disloyal minority. It is a disquieting 
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outlook which neither Liberal proclamations disguised 
as Royal Decrees, nor the release of political criminals 
will do much to improve. ‘‘ The Sahibs are afraid, let 
us press them and we shall all get pay and promotion 
to keep us quiet.”’ This is what the leaders of dis- 
loyalty are already saying. 

On the top of all this comes the news that Lord 
Wimborne ‘is to be the new Viceroy. If ever this 
nobleman had a reputation for political wisdom, it is 
buried for ever in Ireland, which is said to be the grave- 
yard of political reputations. India at this crisis is not 
the place with which a man should be allowed to meddle 
whose slackness and ineptitude were largely respon- 
sible for the ‘‘ Dublin Rebellion.’’ The hostile ma- 
jority in his Council which the next Viceroy will have 
to face, will need a man of character and fearlessness 
to tackle it. Lord Wimborne has shown that he is not 
such a man, and as an Englishman who has watched 
politics on the spot in India for twenty-three years, ! 
hope that the report of his appointment is unfounded. 

B. D. L. 


Burma. 


THE SCANDAL OF THE REGISTRIES. 


S1r,—The Servants’ Registries is London are under 
the control of the London County Council, though to 
what extent supervision is exercised I can’t say. The 
Registries, or some of the most important, charge the 
employer £1 and the servant 7s. 6d., when an engage- 
ment is fixed. There is also an initial fee to the em- 
ployer of 1s. for postage. The less reputable regis- 
tries in the provinces demand 2s.. 6d. or 5s. 6d. from 
the employer as an initial fee before any servant is even 
seen. Any master or mistress who pays a fee before 
being suited is not only a fool, but is assisting a 
swindler. 

It is plain that under this system it is to the interest 
of the registries to encourage unrest and insubordina- 
tion amongst servants. The more often a servant 
changes place, the more fees are reaped by the regis- 
try. The registry therefore says to the servant: “‘If 
you are not quite comfortable, don’t hesitate to leave 
and come back to us. We will find you something 
better.’’ The best business is the ‘‘tempy.’’ In fact, 
the registries are discharging the same anti-social func- 
tion as the agitator, i.e., stirring up class hatred and 
insubordination. Spouters in Hyde Park, and news- 
papers like the Daily Herald, are doing their best to 
render domestic service a contemptible and unworthy 
vocation. I am afraid I must add that well-meaning 
great ladies, like Lady Londonderry, increase the diffi- 
culties of the situation by instigating servants to make 
more and more exacting demands from their em- 
ployers. 

What is the remedy? Your correspondent last 
week, T. F. Bishop, says with perfect truth that mis- 
tresses are much to blame for the annoyance and 
humiliation they endure. They forget their self- 
respect, and abase themselves before the incompetent 
and insolent sluts, who are presented to them by the 
registries. The wives of the new rich go down to the 
registries in their motor-cars, and literally carry off 
their prizes, after much degrading cajolery. The 
situation grows worse instead of better; and very soon 
there will be no such thing as a trained servant; be- 
cause the old servants, who might teach the young 
ones, have wisely retired from business. There will 
be no improvement until the young women of the upper 
middle and middle classes learn to do their own house 
work, and the young women of the lower classes find 
that there is no more room for them in factories, shops, 
and offices. It is all an affair of supply and demand : 
and one of the results of our great victory is that the 
civilisation of the last three centuries has been de- 
stroyed. Had the great war been fought 2,000 years 
ago, the difficulty would have been solved by our 
bringing back two or three million German and Aus- 
trian prisoners and making them do our housework. 
The Greeks and Romans understood civilisation better 


than we do. 
MISTRESS. 
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Sir,—My attention having been drawn to your 
article on Registry Offices, in your issue of the 2cth 
inst., [ think you overlook the fact that the public have 
redress in their hands, as they should report any 
irregular acts of the Registry Offices you complain of 
to the London County Council, and the license can be 
taken away from the offending office. My firm, and all 
other respectable Registry Office proprietors, did all we 
could to get supervision, and asked to be licensed under 
the Home Office some years ago, but the Registries 
were licensed under the County Council. We were 
anxious to get the many schedules looked into. 

I think your censures are too sweeping, as there are 
still a number of us who are honest, and keep to the 
fees which we are allowed by our licenses to demand. 
A ReGIsTRY PROPRIETOR OF OVER 20 YEARS’ STANDING. 


FIVE MILLION FLAPPERS. 


Sir,—The Government appears now to have defin- 
itely committed itself to the above addition to the 
electorate; and poor old England is henceforth to be 
governed by a majority of female voters. The im- 
becility and criminal levity of our politicians is truly 
amazing, and the Labourites in particular appear to be 
bent at all costs on being represented by women in Par- 
liament, thereby demonstrating their “‘ fitness to 
govern.”” Some way out must be found, if England 
is not to go headlong to ruin, and I believe a good 
beginning would be that a few men should stand as 
Anti-Feminist Candidates, and frankly advocate the 
repeal of Woman Suffrage. I believe such men would 
be triumphantly returned, and not least by the votes of 
women. 

Epwarp PacpeEN. 


THE CHURCH AND CURRENT BELIEF. 


Sir,—It is a truism that there is nothing new under 
the sun, and the fact that Leonardo da Vinci visualized 
‘“ tanks ’’ and poison gas four and a half centuries 
ago, is a fairly striking example of its veracity. No 
ene can be original to-day, and in no sphere of thought 
is this more exemplified than in that of theology. 

I think it was Dr. Jowett who said that ‘‘ a little 
knowledge takes a man away from God, and a great deal 
brings him back again,’’ or words to that effect. Most 
doubts and difficulties have been faced in the past, dis- 
cussed, and so far as is humanly possible, decided 
upon, and when they recur, as they do from time to 
time, it is at least worth while to ascertain what has 
been said about them by competent thinkers in previous 
ages. 

To do this, of course, requires time, and accuracy 
of observation (amongst other things), and to judge 
from ‘‘ Pantheist’s ’’ letter, here he labours under dis- 
tinct disadvantages. At any rate, I have no doubt 
whatever as to what would have happened to my pos- 
terior cuticle had I (when I was a fourth form boy) per- 
petrated such an inaccuracy as that with which ‘‘ Pan- 
theist ’’ commences his letter in your issue of the 21st 
ult. 

1. I asked no question, and ‘‘ Pantheist’s’’ ex- 
planation of what his reply would be (‘‘ not being = 
parson, or a believer in the 39 Articles ’’), was quite 
beside the mark, and entirely uninteresting. 

2. Yes, I do believe in a personal Devil, and ‘‘Pan- 
theist ’’ will, I fear, be surprised and perplexed by the 
fact, for fact it is, that quite certainly the vast ma- 
jority of those who share my belief never read the 
39 Articles, and a still larger number have never heard 
of them. 

3. ‘* Pantheist’s ’’ implication that parsons are 
necessarily knaves or fools is hardly worth commenting 
upon; I have known in my time quite a number of men, 
statesmen, scientists, lawyers and such like, who 
were benighted enough to share with parsons in their 
fantastic beliefs (as I suppose ‘‘ Pantheist” would 
regard them), but a mere string of negations is not 
very illuminating, and sometimes, when persisted in, 
meets with the retort due to the bore. 

The story of Father Stanton (whether veracious or 
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not) is to the point. Stanton got into a suburban train, 
and found himself in the company of two young men, 
who amused themselves by repeating from behind their 
newspapers, and glancing at Father Stanton, ‘‘ I don’t 
believe in purgatory,’’ this was continued with parrot 
like persistency, and when Stanton got out at his des- 
tination, they both loudly reasserted their disbelief in 
an intermediate state, when Stanton quietly looking 
in at the open window, said very gently, ‘‘ Then go to 
Hell!” Verb Sap. 
Factus Sum. 


P.S.—If ‘‘ Pantheist ’’ really contemplates founding 
a new “ religion,’’ may I recommend to him M. de 
Talleyrand’s famous recipe, ‘‘ Go and get crucified, 
and rise again the third day.”’ 


NAPOLEON’S SECOND MARRIAGE, 


Sir,—I fail to see how this case tells against ‘‘Rome.” 
The Church cannot be expected to adjudicate on cases 
if they are not definitely brought before its courts in a 
proper way. The Holy See, however, acted rightly so 
far as it could act at all. The following quotations are 
appropriate :— 

‘* The question of Napoleon’s divorce and marriage 
is a very complicated one. The first, merely civil, 
marriage with Josephine was invalid, being contrary to 
the laws of the Church. Before Napoleon’s coronation 
the Pope insisted upon this marriage being set right, 
but it is said Napoleon endeavoured to make it null and 
void on grounds of clandestinity and want of consent 
on his part. These were reasons urged by him when he 
sued for the divorce. If both or either of these were 
true, it follows that he was never really married to 
Josephine, and consequently his marriage with Marie 
Louise would have been the only true and valid one. 
The case was never brought before the judgment of the 
Holy See.”—From Stella Maris (Jesuit Monthly Maga- 
zine, Isleworth, February, 1914, p. 59). 

‘* Napoleon’s second marriage. ° It is true 
the ecclesiastical council and the diocesan authorities of 
Paris were complacent—excessively so. But the 
Catholic Church never acquiesced in the second marriage 
of Napoleon. Cardinal Fesch, who officiated, was 
Napoleon’s uncle. Thirteen of the Cardinals who were 
then in Paris refused to be present. The marriage was 
celebrated in 1810. In the previous year the Pope— 
Pius WVII—excommunicated Napoleon for outrages 
committed in Rome, and was arrested by General Radet 
at midnight and taken to Savona, where he was treated 
as a common criminal. In his Encyclical Arcanum, 
February 10, 1880, Leo XIII states that Pius VII 
courageously resisted Napoleon, who, exalted by his 
successes and the grandeur of his Empire, was deaf to 
the commands of the Pontiffs; and Pius VII himself in 
1813, three years after the second marriage, writing to 
Josephine, referred to Napoleon as ‘ your husband.’ ”— 
London Catholic Times, March 27, 1920. 

I deduce: (1) The case was purposely wrapped in 
complexity by Napoleon himself, so as to be almost 
beyond elucidation ; (2) It is a standing instance of the 
evil results of national churches acting against the Holy 
See ; (3) It shows that the Papacy will defend God’s law 
even against the greatest potentates. 

J. W. Poynter. 


THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


Sir,—I am rather inclined to respect tradition than 
to deride it; but how can one respect a body which car- 
ries tradition so far as to refuse to recognise its old 
errors? In 1829 the city of Warsaw erected a monu- 
ment to Copernicus; a scientific society waited in the 
Church of the Holy Cross for a service that was to 
have added solemnity to the proceedings. They 
waited in vain, for not a single priest appeared. My 
authcrity for this statement is P. E. Hamerton in 
‘ The Intellectual Life,’ who adds that the priests could 
not countenance a man of science who in a former age 
had been condemned by the Church! One can sym- 
pathise with the Church in its reluctance to accept dis- 
turbing discoveries, but hardly in its effort to canonise 
its unavailing stupidity. 


EpcGar VALDES. 


— 
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AGREEABLE GOSSIP. 


Recollections of’ Lady Georgiana Peel. Compiled by 
her daughter, Ethel Peel. John Lane. 16s. net 


O be agreeable, after all is the only test. A 
bore may be a gossip, and often is, but a gossip 
need not be a bore. If gossip, as some maintain, is 
the feminine of bore, perhaps that is why it is so much 
more tolerable. Still, as Thackeray says somewhere, 
‘* Egotism is good talk, even dull autobiographies are 
pleasant to read.’’ It would be easy to poke fun at 
these blameless recollections, but somehow their dis- 
cursive pages are not dull. There is much that 
is trivial; many of the stories are mature, and 
some of them spoilt in the telling, notably the 
classic of Lord John Russell and the Channel Fleet. 
Yet the reader survives to the end, and retains, if noth- 
ing very definite, an agreeable impression of good 
society in the real rather than the vulgar meaning of 
the term. For those marooned in the new world only 
tolerable for the occupation of heroes, it is a refreshing 
solace to turn to the placid times when Lord John Rus- 
sell was considered an advanced politician. One won- 
ders what ‘‘ Finality Jack ’’ would have thought of it 
all to-day. Would these Victorian Reformers have 
retired to their reduced acres, or felt bound as leaders 
to follow their ugly ducklings into the depths? Even 
his great friend Sydney Smith, who was thought too 
advanced for a Bishopric, hated the ballot, and shud- 
dered at universal suffrage, wishing to be ‘‘ the slave 
of a king rather than of a rabble.’’ At any rate, in 
those days one thing was certain, if you could manage 
to be born into a leading whig family, as pleasant a 
future as life has ever offered was yours for the asking. 
If you had brains, you went in for politics, and ran 
the country for mutual profit; if you had not, you went 
on the turf, and ran race horses for your own. In this 
volume we get both sides of the picture. Until Lady 
Georgiana’s marriage, she was in politics, and presents 
to us the Holland House circle with pleasant pictures 
of the habitués, not the least, Macaulay, at last silenced 
by a caramel pudding. But one would rather have 
met Sydney Smith in the historian’s absence. His fun 
was so irresistible that Lord John is described as laugh- 
ing on his way home until he had to cling to a lamp- 
post for support. There must have been good talk 
when Rogers, Lord John, Sydney Smith and Tommy 
Moore met at dinner. 
When staying at Bowood, Lady Georgiana saw 
a good deal of Moore’s widow, still very pretty. The 
poet left Lord John, as his most intimate friend, his 
letters and papers to be published for her benefit. We 
are glad to hear the book was a great success, for Mrs. 
Moore was left none too well off, and her husband was 
rather shabbily treated by the whigs, for whom he did 
a great deal with very little return. But Moore was a 
poet and not a philosopher; so, as Sydney Smith said, 
able to bear his troubles. The success owed nothing to 
its editor, for never was better material worse handled. 
Lady Georgiana’s husband was the son of General 
Peel, and the nephew of the great free-trader; but, 
although the General was a racing man, Sir Robert 
declared he had just as good brains as his own, only 
being in the army had had no occasion to use them; 
and he seems to have made a very capable War Min- 
ister. His view of the Turf was eminently practical. 
‘* His constant aim was to keep up the tone of racing, 
which, he remarked, is apt to be run down, owing to 
the many scoundrels it attracts ’’; but, he declared, 
‘‘ For goodness sake let them race; it is a good way 
of keeping them quiet.”’ 
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He will be remembered as the owner of Orlando, 
the Derby winner, so nearly ousted by the fraudulent 
Running Rein. Society in those days had not be- 
come frankly plutocratic. Money was not omnipo- 
tent. We* are told how delighted the author 
was when her dress allowance was raised to £100 a 
year. There seems always to have been enough, at 
any rate for the younger sons of Dukes, and kind 
people were often ready to lend or give you houses. 
Lord John had one piece of bad luck. Chequers, the 
future home of all*Premiers, was very nearly the pro- 
perty of one. Sir George Russell, although no relation 
of the Duke of Bedford, thought it would be a suitable 
recognition for a namesake and charming young states- 
man, to present this delightful estate to Lord John. 
With this generous determination, he set out for 
Woburn, but alas! the Duke was in a bad humour, 
“* received him coldly, did not offer him lunch, nor 
even refreshment.’’ This was too much, or rather, too 
little, and ‘‘ for want of a glass of sherry and a 
biscuit, ‘‘ Chequers was lost. But Lord John may well 
have been consoled when the thoughtful generosity of 
ps Victoria placed Pembroke Lodge at their disposal 
or life. 

It is interesting to find a first-hand picture of the 
Iron Duke :—‘‘ The Duke, after shaking hands with © 
my step-mother, and whichever of us were standing 
near her, would proceed to saunter contentedly round 
all the rooms, speaking to no one person, and then get 
his hat and go away.”’ 

And we read of Mrs. Gladstone saying :—‘‘ I sat 
next the Duke of Wellington, but I had his deaf ear, 
yet I was pleased to think he had spoken to me before 
either of us died. Have long wished for this.’’ 

In those days statesmen took their duties seriously. 
The anxiety with-which Lord John awaited the answer 
to the Slidell and Mason despatch is vividly told. 

He was right about the Alabama, but overruled by 
his colleagues. When he was 8o years of age, Lady 
Russell writes:—‘‘ John worries so about the 
Alabama; I wish he would not.’’ It is not easy to 
imagine the political wizards of to-day worrying much 
about anything, except their next electoral stunt. 

One leaves these pleasant pages with regret. The 
writer finds something pleasant to say about most 
people. Even poor George IV., we are told, was very 
fond of giving children’s parties. It is a kindly book, 
written by a gracious lady, giving a picture of an age 
that has passed away, but leaving, it may be, a lesson 
of conduct and manners to its strident successor. 


DARTMOOR PHILOSOPHERS. 
Miser’s Money. By Eden Phillpotts. 


R. EDEN PHILLPOTTS chooses a wild dale 

running up to Dartmoor as the scene of what is 
really a Socratic dialogue on money and morals carried 
on by old Devonshire farmers, their wives, and 
nephews and nieces. Not that the philosophy is 
“‘harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose,’’ or 
that it interferes with the real interest of the human 
comedy. It is as charming a novel, and as telling a 
picture of family life on ‘‘ Dartymoor’’ as we ever 
read, or as Mr. Phillpotts has ever written. We only 
mean that Mr. Phillpotts has chosen his farmers and 
their wives and nephews as vehicles of his philosophy 
of life, much as Plato ‘arranged his characters round 
Socrates to discuss justice and love and many other 
things. But surely real Devonshire farmers and their 
families do not talk like David and Nathan Mortimer, 
or argue like Barry Worth in favour of money and 
power, or defend the right like Marian his wife. At 
least if they do, they are company well worth seeking 
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out. The dialect, of course, is perfect, and very pretty 
to our mind is the Devonshire trick of inversion, put- 
ting the important words first; as, ‘‘ more like her 
mother every day she grows.”’ 

The characters are all drawn with wonderful realism 
and subtlety. More especially that of David Morti- 
mer, the hard-bitten old miser, whose cheese-paring, 
hatred of women, and cynical disbelief in everybody 
and everything are so cleverly defended that they 
almost capture the young soul of his nephew Barry 
Worth, who lives with him and works his farm. 
David leaves his money to Barry on condition that he 
doesn’t marry, the fact that Barry was ‘“‘tokened ”’ 
to a buxom barmaid having been concealed from him. 
Barry is true to Marian; the will is void; and the 
money divided between the miser’s brother and two 
sisters. But the lawyer who handed the will to Barry 
delivered at the same time a bulky letter from David 
to be read in solitude. In that letter is contained the 
mystery, the heart of the matter which makes the 
novel, and which we will not spoil by divulging. The 
love of James Worth for Anstice—a pretty name !—and 
after her death, for her little daughter has the touch of 
true pathos. And Charles Pascoe, the prosperous, 
platitudinous humbug, is an excellent sketch. We 
congratulate Mr. Eden Phillpotts on having produced 
a Dartmoor idyll worthy to rank with the best of his 
many delightful novels. 


NAVAL INDISCRETIONS. 


By Rear-Admiral 
Cassell. 12s. 6d. 


Indiscretions of the Naval Censor. 
Sir Douglas Brownrigg, Bt. 
net. 


e—— men were more consistently abused during the 
whole period of the war than Sir Douglas Brown- 
rigg, the Chief Censor at the Admiralty, and no man 
was better able to endure that abuse with perfect equa- 
nimity. All who came into personal contact with him— 
even those whom he inexorably but politely gagged and 
muzzled—went away with a feeling that they had been 
in the presence of a man who, though continuously im- 
mersed in his work, was always reasonably willing to 
do all in his power to assist those who stood in need of 
his help. 

Only a very few ‘‘ misunderstandings ” are recorded 
in this book. One was what Sir Douglas calls a ‘‘ bust 
up”? with Mr. Winston Churchill which took place as 
early as September, 1914; but this was soon smoothed 
over, and after that the relations between them were 
pleasant enough. During the Dardanelles days, indeed, 
the Chief Naval Censor formed the habit of visiting Mr. 
Churchill in his bedroom in the early morning with the 
copies of the cables that had been received during the 
night. ‘‘ Mr. Churchill presented a most extraordinary 
spectacle, perched up in a huge bed, with the whole of 
the counterpane littered with dispatch boxes, red and all 
colours, and a stenographer sitting at the foot—Mr. 
Churchill himself with an enormous Corona Corona in 
his mouth, a glass of warm water on the table by his 
side, and a writing-pad on his knee. On one occasion 
he had a badly swollen face, and with two turns of a 
flannel bandage round it and a scanty lock escaping 
here and there, presented a truly extraordinary picture. 
The Corona Corona, however, was still there !” 

Another ‘‘ misunderstanding ” recorded was between 
the Great Panjandrum himself—to wit, Lord North- 
cliffe, and Mr. Balfour, First Lord. It will be remem- 
bered that during 1917 and 1918 each successive First 
Lord gave interviews to representatives of the Press for 
the purpose of putting before them certain facts which, 
though they could not be made public, would enable 
writers on the war to treat various subjects from an 
informed point of view. At one of these talks Mr. 
Balfour read a letter from Lord Northcliffe ‘‘ couched 
in somewhat brusque language, to the effect that as he 
(Lord Northcliffe) did not agree with these conferences, 
which he considered had the effect of muzzling the 
Press, he would not have any of his papers represented.” 
Thereupon Mr. H. Wickham Steed, then foreign editor 
of the Times, got up from the back of the room, and, 
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‘*to the intense amusement of his colleagues, said that 
he was there representing one of Lord Northcliffe’s 
papers and had had no instructions to stop away.” It 
need scarcely be said that Mr. Wickham Steed remained 
where he was; probably he knew that it is the habit of 
the Great Panjandrum, if annoyed, to bark when it is 
not in his interests to bite. 

But one gathers that Admiral Brownrigg, on the 
whole, enjoyed his work in spite of his long hours, the 
mental and physical strain he had to endure, the personal 
attacks from an insatiable section of the Press, the 
anxiety caused by unfavourable news, and so on. 
Though from the day war started until after the armis- 
tice his office never closed night or day, he had only 
one really bad quarter of an hour—a quarter of an 
hour, however, that lasted two nights and two days. 
Accused of ‘‘ boosting ”” Admiral Jellicoe, he was sum- 
moned to the private room of the First Lord (not Mr. 
Balfour), and the following dramatic conversation took 
place 

First Lord: Why did you pass that article about 
Jellicoe? 

Chief Censor : I didn’t pass it; I circulated it. 

First Lord : Why did you circulate it? 

Chief Censor : Because I considered it was of interest 
to the public. 

First Lord: You have no business to boost any 
Admiral. 

Chief Censor: I am not boosting any Admiral. 

First Lord: You can go on leave immediately. 

Chief Censor : Thank you! 

It is typical of Admiral Brownrigg’s energy and deter- 
mination that he straightway went to the Air Board, 
and put his name down there for any suitable job that 
might be going. But he was recalled to his former 
post after forty-two hours’ ‘‘ holiday,” and he declares : 
‘*T cannot understand now why objection was taken ” 
to his conduct. Nor, indeed, can we. 

Admiral Brownrigg made it part of his duty to educate 
the public both by persuading well-known writers to 
describe the work of various branches of the Services, 
and by arranging for films to be taken of important 
events. His description of his attempt to enlist the ser- 
vices of Mr. H. G. Wells to ‘‘ write up” the R.N.A.S. 
is told with infinite good humour, in spite of the fact 
that, in the end, he was ‘‘ turned down.” Mr. Conrad 
was approached with regard to the Mercantile Marine, 
and he acquiesced at once. He was afforded access to 
every ship and the free entry into every port in which 
the Royal and Mercantile Navies were co-operating. 
‘*T can honestly say,” declares Admiral Brownrigg, 
‘* that no man has seen so much as Mr. Conrad saw in 
those few months when he was going round observing 
all the sorts of work the Mercantile Marine was per- 
forming. I even got permission for him to go out in 
one of the ‘ Q’ boats. I should say that when 
I got him permission, this perhaps should not be taken 
au pied de la lettre. 1 asked the imperturbable Chief of 
the Staff (Admiral Sir Henry Oliver) if I might send him 
out. He looked up at me and, merely saying, ‘ I don’t 
want to know anything about it,’ went on writing and 
smoking his pipe; so I darted out of the room knowing 
I could go ahead, and that all I had to do was to square 
the Senior Naval Officer at the port of departure, which 
I did.” Unfortunately, however, almost at , the 
moment when Mr. Conrad was ready to begin his 
articles, he was taken ill, and they were never written. 

It will be seen even from these few extracts that 
Admiral Brownrigg has command of a straightforward, 
telling style. His book is full of humour, good spirits, 
and the kind of information which only he is in a position 
to impart. 


A SIDE SHOW. 


The Salonika Front. Painted by W. T. Wood. Des- 
cribed by A. J. Mann. Black. 25s. net. 


HAT first strikes the reader of Captain Mann’s 
book on the Salonika Campaign, is the lurid col- 
ouring of the majority of Mr. W. T. Wood’s water- 
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colour sketches: it is a jarring influence throughout, 
and, combined with the effort necessary to turn round 
the rather heavy book at practically every illustration, 
is inclined to ruffle the temper and foster the feeling 
that the book is none too cheap at 25s.! His skies 
are too blue even for an eastern clime, and why does 
he paint smoke a rich brown, deep purple, or grass 
green? As for the ‘ Sunset effect on a quarry near 
Vergetor,’ we simply cannot believe it; a post-impres- 
sionist would, however, revel in it! 

In the letter-press the author gives a clear and in- 
teresting account of the arduous Salonika campaign in 
which so many different nations harmoniously com- 
bined under extraordinary difficulties both of country 
and climate to effect a final and important victory. In 
his introductory chapter he gives a good description 
of the first view of Salonika obtained on entering the 
bay, a picture that must remain indelibly photographed 
on the brain of any traveller lucky enough to have seen 
it. The excellent description of Flocas and the French 
Cercle Militaire will interest all who have served on the 
Salonika Front; it was a merciful providence that pre- 
served sufficient of this much frequented restaurant to 
enable the establishment to ‘‘ carry on’”’ after the 
great fire. In enumerating the various nations repre- 
sented in this popular rendezvous, or in the streets out- 
side, we wonder the author did not remark that even 
Germans in uniform were seen in the town after the 
fall of Monastir, having journeyed in from the latter 
place by train, an instance of true German effrontery ! 
The account of the great fire and its origin is interest- 
ing, and it is satisfactory to read that ‘ every British 
Tommy behaved like an Ambassador.’’ Apart from 
the destruction of so many churches and mosques, the 
fire was a blessing in disguise, for, by the annihilation 
of the smelly, narrow streets and filthy shanties which 
served as shops, an opportunity is now given for the 
construction of a greatly improved modern town built 
on the latest lines. 

The chapter on the ‘‘ Lines of Communication,”’ 
rather savours of an elementary geography book, but 
no one can say it is not thorough and exhaustive. The 
description of the country at the beginning of the 
chapter is even artistic. An interesting history of 
Salonika follows, in which the author tells us of the 
many political intrigues and changes which have 
always been, and always will be, connected with the 
turbulent races inhabiting the Balkan Peninsula. 

The story of the military operations is clearly told, 
but we think a better map might have been supplied. 
Capt. Mann points out the curious and unusual situa- 
tion which arose through the Allies forming their base 
in neutral territory, and how uncertainty regarding the 
Greek policy formed a distinct menace to the Allies 
until the very end of the campaign, when Greece at 
length made up her mind to throw in her lot with us. 
In this chapter, too, the author well illustrates the ap- 
palling difficulty of carrying out offensive operations on 
the British front, owing to the tremendous natural 
strength of the enemy’s position. 

The remainder of the book is taken up with des- 
cribing the efforts made by our various Allies: in each 
case a ‘‘ good chit ’’ is given, and doubtless it is well 
deserved, though in the case of Rumania the author 
omits to state that—to quote from the words of an 
eminent military critic—‘‘ She made every possible 
military blunder ’’ in her short career as a belligerent. 
Her worst mistake was her inexcusable dilatoriness in 
declaring war after she had once decided on her policy; 
as it was, Germany was allowed over a month to con- 
centrate a superior force to fill the gap created in the 
Austrian front by General Brusiloff’s great victory. 
The eulogy of the Greek effort is interesting, in view 
of the fact that the discipline and general appearance 
of various Greek units seen in the neighbourhood of 
Salonika at the beginning of the campaign inspired 
nothing but contempt and disgust in the minds of 
British officers. 

In effect, the book is fully worth reading as an in- 
teresting record of a most difficult and trying compaign. 
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THE METHOD OF SCIENCE. 


Scientific Method, its Philosophy and Practice. By 
F. W. Westaway. New Edition. Blackie. 
10s. 6d. net. 


E are particularly glad that this useful book, first 

issued in 1912, has achieved a second edition, 
since the fact indicates a more widespread attention to 
the philosophy and methods of science than might have 
been inferred from the writings of many scientific 
workers. This ‘issue, too, contains some additions and 
improvements, notably a stronger account of the main 
concepts of philosophy, and an Appendix dealing with 
some lessons of the war, with educational reform, and 
with the need for applying the scientific method to the 
study of social problems. Were reverence for exact 
thought and exact knowledge more generally incul- 
cated, political and popular discussions would show 
less of that prejudiced credulity the fruits of which are 
not always so harmless as the ‘‘ Brontosaurus in 
Africa ’’ or *‘ The End of the World.’’ 

Books of this kind naturally pay more attention to 
physical and chemical science than to such sciences as 
zoology, which in the past have been almost entirely 
based on observation and are with difficulty reduced to 
mathematical formule. If Mr. Westaway’s book is 
weak in its treatment of biology and geology, the loss 
is to the workers in those branches, and one would 
therefore like to see the defect repaired. For example, 
the chapter on classification, though historically inter- 
esting, contains no sufficient account of modern prin- 
ciples of zoological classification. Since these differ 
entirely from the principles laid down by the great 
logicians, a criticism of them by so competent a writer 
would have been most valuable. Again, the passages 
selected as illustrations of method and logical argument 
in the same sciences do not seem qiite representative 
of the best work of our best workers. At any rate 
there is no reference to any original modern work in 
morphology, taxonomy, or experimental biology. Sir 
Archibald Geikie is a most distinguished geologist, and 
his ‘ Text-book of Geology’ is a deservedly famous 
work, but he has never claimed to be a palzontologist, 
and would scarcely wish to be judged by his pages on 
that subject. Further criticism would be as “ in- 
vidious ’? as Mr. Westaway fears the selection itself 
to be. So we confine ourselves to suggesting that he 
should take counsel with a working biologist in view of 
his next edition. 


CORRIGENDUM. 

In the article on Gothic Letter which appeared in 
last week’s SaturpAy Review, through a printer’s 
error the facsimile of Wynkyn de Worde’s Types Nos. 
8 and 9 are shown as Pynson’s Type No. 6 and vice 
versa. 
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MUSIC NOTES 


THE PHILHARMONIC CHORAL CONCERT.—Our once 
staid and dignified Philharmonic Society is undergoing a strange 
metamorphosis, and bids fair very soon to lose its identity alto- 
gether. At the present time it is neither an orchestral nor a 
choral institution, but something of each; and an extremely un- 
satisfactory mixture it is at that, for the reason that it is a 
hybrid with many heads instead of only one, and therefore being 
steered in too many directions to be able to keep a safe course. 
We have already pointed out the artistic danger of employing a 
different conductor for every one or two concerts. Whatever 
the motive of the directorate—it is probably in the main a finan- 
cial one—in pursuing this policy, its effect upon the quality of 
the orchestral playing is even more unpleasantly palpable, and in 
the end can hardly fail to prove disastrous. At the outset of the 
season Mr. Albert Coates set a high standard, which Mr. Geof- 
frey Toye and Mr. Adrian Boult did their best to live up to. 
Then Mr. Kennedy Scott introduces his new choir, with Mr. 
Coates still at the helm for the instrumental works—a_pro- 
gramme so successful that Mr. Scott announces its repetition for 
June 2 solely under his direction (meaning, of course, that he 
wishes to be considered an orchestral quite as much as a choral 
conductor). Next, for the April and May concerts, we are to 
have Mr. Landon Ronald, who returns shortly from his Scottish 
campaign, and the -ound of changes will be complete for one 
year. It is enough to confuse the subscribers quite as much as 
the band—from chef d’attaqu. to grosse caisse. Yet, after all, 
naught but good could come of the new choral element, provided 
Mr. Scott would stick to that and leave the rest of the work to 
someone else—to one good man, not many. The ability to per- 
form not only the “ Choral’? Symphony, but new compositions 
of such surprising difficulty and beauty as Mr. Delius’s ‘ Song 
of the High Hills’ and Mr. Gustav Holst’s ‘Hymn of Jesus,’ 
certainly counts for a great deal. The latter, brought forward 
at last week’s concert, is a genuine feather in the cap of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, which had it published last 
year. It is a work of lofty aim, intense religious spirit, remark- 
able originality, and consummate musicianship. Whilst laid out 
upon a broad scale, its choral divisions and sub-divisions are 
of the most delicate nature and demand very pure and masterful 
handling, which they unquestionably received under the com- 
poser’s guidance. The choir also did well in Bach’s cantata 
‘God goeth up,’ which was, however, an unfortunate choice, 
because it requires good solo singers, and a more incapable 
quartet than that provided in the present instance it has never 
been our lot to listen to. Another unwonted but welcome feature 
was the admirable performance of Handel’s organ concerto in 
B flat by Mr. H. Goss Custard, who very properly introduced the 
brilliant cadenza by the late W. T. Best, which we remember 
hearing that great organist play at the Handel Festival of 1877. 
But the Queen’s Hall organ is, if anything, worse than the old 
*G and D.’ at the Crystal Palace, and no one to-day can make 
a Best cadenza sound like the fit and proper thing (which Han- 
del purposely left space for) in the marvellous way that Best 
himself could make it sound. 


RECITALS.—-The concert given by Miss Murray Lambert, 
with the aid of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Mr. Hamilton 
Hartz, was virtually a recital on an enlarged scale with special 
opportunities for the violinist and the conductor. It all proved 
very interesting and attractive, particularly after Miss Murray 
Lambert had got through a dull show-piece of Max Bruch’s, and 
enabled Mr. Harty to present his charming series of ‘ Fantasy 
Scenes from an Eastern Romance,’ which took our fancy no less 
than that of the demonstrative audience. But quite the best 
thing of the evening was the Glazounov violin concerto, played 
by Miss Lambert with a mingled grace and maestria that did 
entire justice to an exceedingly clever and exacting work. A 
vocal recital given the same night at the Zolian Hall by Miss 
Phyllis Carey-Foster included an unusually large proportion of 
French and Russian songs which she sang with notable refine- 
ment and intelligence, though not always with equal smoothness 
or finish. On the whole she was heard to best advantage in her 
English songs, some of these being effectively accompanied by the 
Allied String Quartet. A programme of different texture, but 
not less pleasing in its way, was offered by Miss Jean Nolan on 
the following afterncon. What was not French here was Irish, 
or chiefly so, and as Miss Nolan describes herself as ‘ The Irish 
mezzo-soprano’ it will be readily assumed that she knew exactly 
what to do with them. She has a pretty voice and is a neat 
singer. At Wigmore Hall interesting pianoforte recitals were 
given by Miss Isabel Gray (who will play again on May 5 and 
June 7) and by Mme. Helena Morsztyn, a Polish artist. 


‘ THE MAGIC FLUTE’ AT COVENT GARDEN.—On Mon- 
day ‘The Magic Flute’ was given for the first time during the 
present English season. It drew a good audience, and the per- 
formance had many points of excellence, notably in the rendering 
of the ensembles ard the lovely instrumentation. The guiding 
spirit of Sir Thomas Beecham (although he did not himself con- 
duct the opera) was more perceptible here than in the work of 
the principal singers, who betrayed an all too frequent disregard 
for purity of phrasing and balance of rhythm in the rendering of 
their music. Miss Ursula Greville sang with a pretty tone as 
the Queen of Night, but her high notes were without power and 
her second air had to be transposed. Miss Miriam Licette sang 
with care as Pamina and Miss Bessié Tyas made a passable 
Papagena. The Sarastro, Mr. Foster Richardson, was lacking 
in dignity and nobility of style, albeit vocally efficient. The best 
singing of the evening came from Mr. Maurice D’Oisly and Mr. 
Ranalow, who as Tamino and Papageno were thoroughly accept- 
able, while the smaller parts were creditably filled 
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FICTION IN BRIEF 


A PLACE IN THE WORLD, by John Hastings Turner 
(Cassell, 7s. 6d. net), is the story of how a young adventuress from 
Russia ,Iris Ivanovna, tried to find a place for herself not in the 
world but in a respectable London suburb. The trouble she causes 
to her neighbours and her neighbours’ children, and her charm 
and failure make a good story, but the especial merit of the book 
is the Rev. John Heslop, a character any writer might have’ been 
proud to invent. 


THE LONDON VENTURE, by Michael Arlen (Heinemann, 
4s. net) is a curious introspective fragment of a story told in a 
succession of spasms of introspection. It suffers from its form, 
but as it was evidently written for occasional serial publication, 
that could not be avoided. The book and its illustrations have 
a certain charm 


THE BRANDING IRON, by Katharine Newlin Burt (Con- 
stable, 6s. net) is a story the moral of which is that women ‘like 
to be mastered. A wild uneducated girl is branded in a fit of 
drunken jealousy by her cow-boy husband, who is shot in the 
act and left for dead. Her rescuer takes her to a lodge in the 
wilderness built for another; but he is a child of the city and 


they part. From that time the story moves steadily to its ap- 
pointed end. It is a good specimen of one kind of American 
fiction. 


HOW THEY DID IT, by Gerald O’Donovan (Methuen, 8s. 
net) is a book writien with the bitter indignation of a man who 
has fought against those who have stooped to pick up the swag 
at their feet at home. It is the story of David Grant, who joined 
up, fought, was wounded, tried to serve his country at home 
and see that she got her money’s worth, while the man who 
stayed at home became Major-General Sir Frederick Talbot Jen- 
nings, K.C.B. The tale ends at the Armistice, with the office- 
hunters preparing to run the peace on the lines they ran the war. 
A well-told story. 


THE ACCURSED VALLEY, by Leigh Thompson (Mills and 
Boon, 6s. net) is a story of a tiny white settlement marooned in 
Tropical Africa. The characters are a native commissioner and 
a doctor from London with his wife. The colour of the merciless 
tropical environment is reproduced with great skill, and the in- 
evitable situation resulting is managed admirably. It is a book’ 
to read. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 

BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Drawings by Old 
Masters at Chatsworth, pub. £21, price £10 10s. ; Victor Hugo’s 
Works Edition de Luxe, 20 vols in 10 vols., half morocco, £6 6s. ; 
Riccardi Press, Chaucei Canterbury Tales, 3 vols., £47 17s. 6d. ; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., £30; Cave’s Ruined 
Cities of Ceylon, 1897, £3 3s. Od. ; George Eliot’s Novels, 7 vols., 
half calf, gilt, £4 10..; 19 Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, 
only 150 done, 35s Oscar Wilde’s Works, hand-made paper edi- 
tion, very scarce, 14 vols., £25; Studio Magazine, 75 vols., in 
parts, £17 17s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 11s. ; Salome, illus. 
by Beardsley, 11s. ; Bullads Weird and Wonderful, with 25 draw- 
ings by Vernon Hill, 9s.; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, 
large paper copy, 19U5, £2 2s.; Memoirs of Harriette Wilson, 
coloured plates, % vols., 21s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. L>warp Baker’s Great BooksuHop, 14-16, 
Jonn Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

{and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 

free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


The ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle, 
DISCOVERY OF THE RFSPIRATORY USE 

of the cranial sinuses. It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and key 

to Health, open air Education, and Prevention of Censumption. 

Breathing becomes copious. the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 

WITHOUT NEED FOR OPERATION. 
MR. ARTHUR 94 PARK STRtET. LONDON, W.1 


SECOND CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST, LONDON. 


(106 Palace Gardens Terrace, W.2) 
A Branch Church of the Mother Church, The First Church of 
Christ Scieniist in Boston, Mass. U.S.A. announces 


A FREE LECTURE on CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Ry Jonn Ranpatt Dunn. C.S.B. of New York, Member of the 

Board of Lectureship of the Mother Church, The First Church of 

Christ Scientist in Bos'on Mass, in the Queen's Hall, Langham Place. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 15th at 8 p.m. 


Doors Open at 7.30 p.m. 
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S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


- OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 


SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 
Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDUN. 
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You have probably insured your business 
and home to protect yourself against fire. 


Have you insured your life to protect 
your family against your early death P 


INSURE YOUR LIFE 
and HOME with the 


SAFEGUARDS HEALTH 


hlorody 


COUGHS TOOTHACHE. RHEUMATISM. 
COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONGHITis. 4nd other bowel complaints. 
Always ask for a 
“DR. COLLIS BROWNE.” 


Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/- THERE ts NO SUBSTITUTE 


THE BOOKMANS JOURNAL 
& PRINT COLLECTOR 


THE ESSENTIAL 
WEEKLY 
FOR LOVERS & 
COLLECTORS 


OF 
BOOKS @& PRINTS. 


Subscription - 15/- yearly 


Specimen copy free, 
173-4-5 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


men who know and 

their subject. | 
“WESTMINSTER GAZETTE" | 

GEEZ = = 


«ll as with books; 

oa bibliography book- 

buying. ‘ forgotten 
books, books freshfrom 

the publisher, literary 
biography and all things 

that come under the 
very generous. classifi- | 


“Tt deals with prints as | | 


cation “curiosities of lit- 
erature” are adequately 


Can be ordered from 
all Newsagents 


3d. - - weekly 
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+ MADEIRA 


Fire, 

Consequential Loss Following Fire, 
Personal Accident and Disease, 
Workmen’s Compensation. 


COUNTY 
FIRE 
OFFICE, 


Domestic Servants, 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
50 REGENT ST., W. Motor Car and Lift. 
AND Burglary and Theft, 
4 LOMBARD ST., E.C. Plate Glass, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


insurance effected on the most favourable terms. The business of 
this office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


ALFRED MOGG, Secretary. 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. Est. 1810. 
LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


WITH or WITHOUT 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Apply to the General Manager, 63, Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C.2, for the Society’s Pamphlet. 


“THE MODERN METHOD OF STORING SAVINGS.” 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


Eetbd. Sossiety, 18, 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire, 
Invested FUNDS (1919) £39,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME (1918) £5,250,000 
MODERAE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years ir force, show average increase 0: 
the sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endewment Assurance Kesults also unsurpassed. 


87, THRBADNEBDLE STRRBT. LONDON, 8.C.2 


INDO-BURMA OILFIELDS (1920) 
LIMITED. 


Tue Statutory GENERAL MEETING of this Company was held 
on the 26th ult., at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, Lon- 
don, E.C., Sir Bindon Blocd, G.C.B., presiding. 

The Chairman stated that as the shareholders would have 
gathered from the notice convening the meeting certain resolu- 
tions would be submitted to them. The first dealt with the pro- 
posed acquisition of this company of the assets of the Yenang- 
yaung Oil Company, Ltd. That was a local company formed 
in Burma, whose career they understood had not been very suc- 
cessful, owing entirely to the absence of adequate working capital 
with which to develop its eighteen well sites on the Yenangyaung 
fields. As the result of this shortage of capital, it only succeeded 
in sinking one well to the oil-bearing strata, but that well was 
giving the satisfactory yield of 120 barrels per day, being four 
times that estimated by Mr. Davies, as the probable average of 
their wells. The London Burma Development Company, Ltd., 
who were the vendors to this company, had been in negotiation 
for the acquisition of the Yenangyaung Oil Company, but owing 
to competition the negotiations had been delayed to a very 
recent date, when the shareholders of the Yenangyaung accepted 
the offer of the London Burma Development Company of 
Rs460,000. Realising that, owing to their position, the Yenang- 
yaung Company’s sites could best and most economically be 
worked by this company, the London Burma Development Com- 
pany offered to transfer their bargain to this company at cost 
price. The board had decided to accept that offer. Its imme- 
diate advantage to this company would be the provision of the 
fuel required for the power needed to get the first of their wells 
down to oil level. 

Mr. Davies, their geologist, who for many years was employed 
by the Burma Oil Company, estimated that, after paying the 
entire purchase price and all costs of production, eight of the 
Yenangyaung Company’s oil sites would, during the next five 
years, yield a net profit of Rs3,000,000, to which must be added 
a further Rs100,000, which he estimated would be received in 
royalties on account of their ten remaining well sites, which had 
been leased to one of the big producing companies. Another 
resolution to be submitted was a rearrangement with the London 
Burma Development Company as regarded some of the well 
sites purchased from them by this company. The result of those 
new acquisitions would be to increase their holding of well sites 
on the Yenangyaung field by over 75 per cent. The Chairman 
then read extracts from Mr. Davies’s report with regard to the 
potential values of the Padaukpin field, and having referred to the 
question of the policy to be adopted with regard to their outside 
areas, concluded by moving a resolution approving the acquisi- 
tion of the property of the Yenangyaung Oil Company, Limited. 

Some extracts from the report were then read by Sir W. Henry 
and included statements concerning the confusion in the Yenang- 
yaung region. An oil expert and a geologist working together 
can, however, easily distinguish between the workable and un- 
workable propositions, and a layman on the site can follow their 
line of argument, and draw his own conclusions. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and resolutions were 
also adopted approving the substitution of certain well sites for 
others, and the acquisition of the Okpon area. 


The Spring is here. The call 


of Outdoor Life is insistent. You 
are perhaps going into the 
Country for Easter. . . . Then 


take the 


BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE 


with you. It is the magazine 
for Out-of-Doors. And if you 
are not going away—the BAD- 
MINTON is the next best thing. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


9 KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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INSURANCE 


The past month has been important by reason of 
the publication of two official reports which affect In- 
surance. The Report of the Board of Trade Commit- 
tee which has been enquiring into Industrial Life 
Assurance was given considerable prominence in the 
Press, as were the less trustworthy portions of the 
evidence given some months ago. The Report is, in 
fact, a very disappointing document. A first perusal 
seems to indicate that there is no virtue in the Indus- 
trial Companies until one realises that the Committee 
was not appointed to praise. So far it has done its 
work well, for any bit of praise has been skilfully 
hidden. Yet there is much praise due. Admitting 
for the sake of argument that there have been many 
abuses ‘in the past, there is no question that the ten- 
dency recently has been all in the right direction, and 
the best companies have been setting a pace which in 
time would have become general. These things are 
not done in a day. After all, if the worst side of the 
picture is true, and the Committee was satisfied as to 
this, it is rather curious that their recommendations 
are so mild. They knock the stuffing out of any sug- 
gestion of nationalisation. No evidence was brought 
before the Committee as to that question, but un- 
doubtedly it was in the air, and there were not wanting 
numbers who thought that nationalisation was inevit- 
able. The Post Office system comes in for such severe 
criticism that it cannot outlive it; and that inelastic 
and inefficient system entirely outstripped by private 
enterprise must be taken as some criterion of a general 
State scheme. 


The Income Tax Report was awaited with confidence 
by all who are connected with life assurance, but their 
sanguine hopes are doomed to disappointment. Com- 
panies were affected directly by the tax on the revenue 
from their invested funds, and indirectly by the relief 
granted to their policyholders on premiums. In re- 
gard to the first, the recommendation is that Life 
Assurance Companies should be chargeable, as at 
present, on the amount of interest received, less ex- 
penses of management, and that the tax should remain 
at the full normal rate. Since 1853 an abatement has 
been allowed on account of life premiums, as an in- 
ducement to adopt this desirable means of saving; but 
for policies taken out after 22 June, 1916, certain re- 
strictions have been imposed in view of the high In- 
come Tax and the national necessity for a large 
revenue. The present normal Income Tax is 6s. in 
the £, but not more than 3s. abatement is allowed. 
The present Report recommends that for policies taken 
out since June, 1916, an allowance of one-half the 
standard rate should be made. For the moment that 
will probably produce no change. The suggested 
changes in regard to policies effected before June, 
1916, depend on the adoption of other recommenda- 
tions, and will no doubt be the subject of some dis- 
cussion. A further recommendation that subject to 
all the conditions imposed on annual premiums an 
allowance should be made for single premium pay- 
ments is not only welcome, but really overdue. There 
never has been any reasonable ground for differentia- 
tion. 


The past month has seen a continuance of the steady 
stream of satisfactory life reports, but so far none of 
the big composite companies has issued its accounts 
for last year. The accounts from foreign agencies 
and branches always cause delay. The general feeling 
on the whole is that it has been a satisfactory year. 
The tide of new companies has been somewhat 
stemmed, although one, the Anglo-Marine Co., has 
come to light after much labour. There is nothing 
very original about it, and it will have to fight hard 
to justify its existence. Its promoters and share- 
holders, however, must have been well aware of that. 
The Genera! Accident, whose shares have been so 
lively for some months, seemed on the brink of suc- 

.cumbing to the advances of the Royal Exchange, but 
the last hurdle, whatever it may have been, seems to 
have proved fatal, and the alliance is off. 
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The markets are affected with the prevalent com- 
plaint ef neurasthenia, and the symptoms are as vague 
as the remedies suggested are multitudinous. What- 
ever the cause of it all, there is no doubt that for the 
moment everything is very flat and the more enterpris- 
ing spirits have just shut up shop, packed their traps 
and shaken off the dust of the City in the hope that a 
brief spell will end the night of doubt. The result has 
been general, and where a few weeks ago it was pos- 
sible to get a good issue underwritten in an hour and 
oversubscribed in a day, it has become necessary for 
even the best people to take to begging letters, and 
even then the responses are not loud. The same spirit 
which has affected new issues so adversely is apparent 
in the markets, where sellers are more in evidence than 
buyers. It is really a good thing that the Easter holi- 
day has come with a little breathing space. 


The accounts of Mappin and Webb for 1919 
show a_ distinct advance over the — previous 
years; indeed, both the gross profit and the 
net profit constitute records. The gross profit 
of £149,600 compares with £113,700 for 1918, and is 
almost treble that of 1917. The net profit is equally 
satisfactory. It has consequently been possible to 
increase the dividend on the Ordinary shares from 10 
per cent. to 15 per cent., which will in some measure 
repay those who sat tight during the lean years. In 
addition to the increased dividend higher allocations 
are made to general reserve and to the reduction of the 
goodwill account; and after all these provisions have 
been made, the carry forward is higher by over £6,000 
at £23,683. The balance sheet reveals a large and 
increasing stock and with a pushing policy in regard 
to branches, all of which give signs of expansion, there 
can be little doubt that the present progress will be 
maintained, and there seems no reason why the next 
report should not be even better than the present one. 
Certainly all possible steps are being taken to deal with 
the new demand, both at home and abroad. In addi- 
tion to the opening of new branches, the erection of a 
large up-to-date factory at Sheffield is in hand. 


In an otherwise dull period the dividend declarations 
of the Argentine Railways have created quite a plea- 
sant impression. After a long period of depression 
respectable interim dividends have been declared by all 
the five big lines, and so far from being satisfied with 
that, the markets are immediately speculating on the 
possibilities of the final declarations. Like other coun- 
tries, the Argentine has not been without its labour 
troubles on the railways, but the general situation is 
more settled than here and the outlook at the moment 
on the rosy side, including the exchange position, so 
that these declarations may awaken fresh interest in 
Argentine rails, though from the point of view of the 
yield British rails are worth as much, if not more, 


consideration. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


Ask for 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


Since its foundation in 1872, the Apollinaris business 
has always been British owned. £3,000,000 of British money 
is invested in it, and it has now 4,500 British Shareholders. 


BRITISH OWNED 


The Apollinaris Co., Ltd., 4, Stratford Place, W.1. 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


Chief Office :—OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 
EXTRACT FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 3lst DECEMBER, 1919. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies issued during the year was 70,664, assuring the sum of £7,216,889 15s. Od., and Por oar oS 1s yea’ 
renewal Premium Income of —— 12s. Od. The single Premiums amounted to £31 922. 2s. 8d. The Premium Income for the year was £1,947 
being an increase of £384,080 4d. as compared with the previous year. The amount paid in respect of Claims was £983, 12s. 6d. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. The Premium Income for the _ = amounted to £2,913,382 13s. 6d., being an increase of £254,760 13s. 10d. over the previous 
year. — amount paid in respect of Claims was £1,297,349 3d. These figures include the corresponding transactions in respect of the Sickness Assur- 
ance Account. 

The aggregate Premium Income of both Branches for the year was £4,860,785 15s. 2d., showing an fraretes of £638,841 8s. 2d. over the previous year. 

The total amount of Claims paid in both Branches since the establishment ‘of the Company is £30,497,6 

The total assets of the Company amount to £17,384,620 0s. 2d., representing an increase during the woo f £1, 403,543 11s. 8d. 


General Balance Sheet of the Refuge Assurance Company Limited for the Year end ng 31st December, 1919. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS—Continued. 
Railway and other Debentures and Debenture Stocks— 
Shareholders' Capital, paid . 300,000 0 0 Home and Foreign ... 2,563,948 7 1 
Ordinary Branch Assurance Fund .. .. 12,266,221 7 5 and other Preference and. Guaranteed Stocks 409,919 12 5 
Ordinary Branch Investments Reserve Fund re as .. 450,000 0 0 and other ee | Stocks a is #24) 17 6 
Industrial Branch Assurance Fund .. 4,082,264 5 3 Charges 248 18 0 
Industrial Branch Investments Reserve Fund... me -- 125,000 0 0 Freehold Ground Rents 9,812 12 3 
Staff Pension Fund 20,000 0 0 House and Office 970,050 0 10 
Provision for Income Tax on ‘War ‘Stock Interest 141,134 7 6 Agents’ Balances 61,329 19 3 
Premiums . £574,041 14 5 
£17,384,620 0 2 ss Abatement to provide, inter alia, 
for Loss of Revenue occasioned by 
ortgages on Propert within nit vee lowers ct 
on Parochial other Rates... 5 2 163, 154 11 4 
Do. Life Interests ove 7,000 0 0 Do. Dividends, and Rents (less Income 16,377 1 2 
Do. Reversions E a a ee 10,000 0 0 | Interest accrued but not payable (less Income Tax) . 99,402 15 0 
Do. Stocks and Shares oa 6,000 0 0 | CasH:— 
Do. Company’s Policies within their Surrender Values... 1,174,029 0 0 On De ies ase per «we = 187,500 0 0 
INVESTMENTS :— In ha on Current Account ... .. 621,425 11 9 
with the High Court cent. ¢ Furniture and Fixtures 27,767 3 4 
Britto Government Securities 6,210,325 6 7 
Municipal and County Securities, United Kingdom 345,366 18 8 
Indian and Colonial Government Securities me «. 918,435 6 0 
Provincial do. 136,492 9 2 
Municipal do. 915,740 14 5 
Do. Provincial do. 10,886 2 6 217,384,620 0 2 
Do. M pal do. ... 137,489 9 5 
JAMES PROCT OR Managing Directors. R. WM. GREEN, Chairman. 
J. PROCTOR GREEN, ~ JNO. SHUTT, 5 
ROBERT MOSS, Secretary. W. H. ALDCROFT, F.LA., General Managers. J. ae. K HOLGATE, Directors. 


We report that we have audited the foregoing Balance Sheet and have obtained all the information and explanations we have required. In our 
opinion the said Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs according to the best of our 
information and the explanations given to us and as shewn by the Books of the Company. 

We have examined the Cash transactions (Receipts and Payments) affecting the Accounts of the Company’s Assets and Investments for the year ending 
3lst December, 1919, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and securities repres*nti 
Assets and Investments stated in the foregoing Balance Sheet, and we certify that they remained in the Company’s possession and safe custody on the 3lst 
December, 1919. 

Manchester, 17th February, 1920. WALTON, WATTS & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
The First Review (1855) is still the First (1920) 


WING to the difficulties experienced by many in obtain- 

ing copies of the “Saturday Review” at Newsagents and 

Bookstalls, we would urge the advisability of ordering 
copies in advance either locally or from this office (£1 8 2 per 
annum post free; £1 10 4 abroad. ) 
By doing so the public will assist the management considerably. 
Not only should our readers order the Review for themselves, but 
for others whose views coincide with that of the Paper. There 
never was a time when the services of such a publication were 
so necessary in the public interest, for the recent growth of 
newspaper syndicates renders it difficult to obtain free and frank 
criticism of current events in the most momentous years of 
our history. Write at once to:— 


THE PUBLISHERS— 


9 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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London, by Hersert Reiacu, Lrv., 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. Saturday, April 3rd, 1920. 
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